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Bioethical Challenges 

IN THE NEW MILLENIUM: 

An Orthodox Response 

John Breck 1 

I 

“The times, they are a-changin’,” the old Bob Dylan song goes, and 
that change has never before been so rapid or so dramatic as it is 
today. With the recent sequencing of the human genome, develop¬ 
ment of radically new reproductive techniques, including cloning, 
and the resultant possibility to modify human life at its most basic 
level—that is, to alter human nature—we as Christian people and 
members of the human race are faced with moral and ethical chal¬ 
lenges that both fascinate and terrify. It is no exaggeration to say 
that we find ourselves today at a radical juncture in human exis¬ 
tence, one that will have more far-reaching consequences than any 
that has preceded it. 

Speaking from an evolutionary point of view, scientists are now 
talking of a transformation of human life as thoroughgoing as the 
change from Australopithecus to Homo erectus and from Homo erec- 
tus to Homo sapiens or modern man. This is the unique being 
whom Scripture identifies as Adam, the human person created in 
the image of God and called to attain the divine likeness or holi¬ 
ness. Many specialists are predicting that in the evolutionary 
scheme of things, Homo sapiens is currently drawing near to extinc¬ 
tion and is destined to give way to Homo scientificus. This is “Scien¬ 
tific man,” the new creature of the New Age, whose existence is not 
only maintained by technology but is defined by it. When the term 
“cyborg” (for cybernetic organism) came into use around I960, no 
one expected that within four decades a “bionic” human would 

1 This paper was originally delivered at the St Vladimir’s Summer Institute, 2002, 
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actually exist. Yet recent scientific applications, from pacemakers 
for the heart to microchips implanted in the brain, have produced 
precisely that: human beings whose normal biological functioning 
is enhanced by technological wizardry. Recent experiments with 
rats and monkeys have proved that brains and electronics can inter¬ 
act in such a way that an animals activity can be precisely directed 
by electrodes implanted in the pleasure centers. Neural implants 
have already allowed mute patients to communicate via computer 
and deaf persons to hear. Similar advances in the interlinkage 
between the human brain and electronic devices will enable the 
paralyzed to regain use of their limbs. To some, this represents ful¬ 
fillment of the Gospel promise that the dumb will speak, the blind 
will see, and the lame will walk. To others, it means that the line 
between human and artificial life is perilously thin. While neuro¬ 
implants may allow some patients to recover physical movement 
and others to communicate or to activate thought-controlled 
limbs, this new technology poses a major threat to personal auton¬ 
omy. If electronics allow us to control, they also allow us to be con¬ 
trolled; and the question is, by whom and to what end? 

Still more radical and more troubling are the new possibilities 
for manipulating the human embryo from the zygote stage, in 
order to control the process of gene expression during pre¬ 
implantation growth. This will allow production of “designer 
babies,” children whose individual traits are preselected by the par¬ 
ents, and whose very nature is substantially modified in the inter¬ 
ests of a “new eugenics.” 

What makes this transition from Homo sapiens to Homo 
scientificus especially alarming is the fact that for the first time, the 
pending transformation into what is virtually a new species of 
human being is being brought about by man himself. However 
accurate the Darwinian or other evolutionary models might be 
(e.g., Stephen Jay Goulds “punctuated equilibrium”), the natural 
forces behind those models are being superceded by human inge¬ 
nuity. We are literally remaking ourselves in an image that reflects 
both arrogance and desperation. Arrogance, in the assumption that 
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we belong to ourselves, rather than to God, and therefore we have 
the right to reshape ourselves according to our most appealing fan¬ 
tasies. Desperation, to the degree that the quest for perfect health, 
longer life, greater physical strength and a superior IQ is symptom¬ 
atic of a gut-wrenching dread of death and annihilation. 

This transformation from man created in the image and likeness 
of God, to man fabricated according to his personal passions and 
desires, is revolutionary rather than evolutionary. From gene 
sequencing to human cloning, the first years of this new millen¬ 
nium have been marked by the most rapid and potentially danger¬ 
ous change in human history. The ethical questions and challenges 
raised by this transformation are daunting. Will Homo scientificus 
in fact be human? Or, as some have suggested, do we need to speak 
rather of Res scientificus, the human being transmogrified into a 
technologically sophisticated object? 

II 

“Admit that the waters around you have grown,” Dylan continues, 
“Accept it that soon you’ll be drenched to the bone / You’d better 
start swimming or you’ll sink like a stone / For the times, they are a- 
changin’.” 

The major bioethical challenges we face today are not all man¬ 
made. They don’t all result from human inventiveness that could 
too easily go awry. Some of the most fearsome challenges concern 
our response to new outbreaks of disease, over which we have little 
or no control. The ethical issue concerns the way we react to those 
diseases and how we use available resources in an effort to heal 
those afflicted by them and to eradicate the diseases wherever 
possible. 

The most obvious is the HIV virus that has caused millions to 
suffer and to die from AIDS. As long as the rate of infection is 
declining in our own country, it is easy to forget that the African 
continent is facing a major AIDS epidemic, and Southeast Asia is 
registering frightening increases in its occurrence. For Orthodox 
Christians, it is also easy to ignore the tragedy, under the pretext 
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that it is caused primarily by homosexual activity that could have 
been avoided. Some Orthodox, and many other Christians, still see 
AIDS as Gods punishment inflicted on what they judge to be 
sexual perversion. In reality, most cases of HIV infection around 
the world occur through heterosexual activity and other means, 
such as blood transfusions or transmission from an infected 
mother to her unborn child. And it needs to be said again and again 
that God does not inflict as punishment epidemics that strike 
indiscriminately. Nor is there any indication that in His eyes 
homosexual conduct is any more reprehensible than many com¬ 
monly accepted heterosexual practices, or for that matter than 
other sinful acts such as slander, theft or child abuse. AIDS is a 
tragic consequence of viral infection, whatever the means of trans¬ 
mission. It needs to be recognized for what it is and combated with 
every appropriate resource at our disposal. Each of us must be con¬ 
cerned by it, if for no other reason than the fact that to one degree 
or another each of us is threatened by it, and that threat will only 
increase in the foreseeable future. 

Central Africa is an incubator for incurable diseases of many 
sorts, and with the ease of modern travel, the spread of those dis¬ 
eases is inevitable. Staphylococcus and other bacterial infections, 
viruses such as HIV and Tuberculosis: many of these, once thought 
eradicated, are making an ominous comeback. Perhaps the most 
threatening—because it is virulent, widespread and incurable—is 
the Ebola virus. This deadly infectious agent causes a hemorrhagic 
fever, with severe external and internal bleeding, that has already 
decimated entire villages in parts of Africa. And it too knows 
nothing of geographic boundaries. 

One of the most curious and potentially deadly sources of dis¬ 
ease, in both humans and animals, is the “prion.” This is an infec¬ 
tious protein that contains no nucleic acid (DNA or RNA). 
Although it acts like a virus, it is not one; yet it brings on viral-like 
symptoms, including loss of motor control, paralysis, dementia 
and eventually brain death. Autopsies reveal large vacuoles in the 
cortex and cerebellum resulting from the prions tactic of eating 
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away at the brain. In animals it produces the notorious Mad Cow 
disease, whose human equivalent is Creutzfeldt-Jakob disease, 
together with other potentially fatal syndromes, including FFI, 
“fatal familial insomnia.” Whether infectious or hereditary or 
both, prion-related diseases are increasingly common and threaten 
vital links in the food chain as well as human beings directly. In 
French, by the way, the plural term “prions” also signifies the 
imperative “Let us pray.” Which is certainly our best and perhaps 
our only hope of defending against them. 

Finally, we need to mention the increasing spread of the malady 
known as Alzheimer’s, a widespread degenerative disease of the 
central nervous system. This well-known if little understood illness 
results from the modification of a natural protein which becomes 
toxic to the brain. Its symptoms afflict chiefly the elderly and 
include loss of memory, then gradually loss of speech, of cognition 
and consequently of relationship with the ambient world. It is a ter¬ 
rible and terrifying illness, which makes inexorable progress and 
raises grave moral questions regarding appropriate care for victims 
who find themselves in its terminal phase. Once a person has irre¬ 
trievably lost contact with other persons and with themselves, is it 
our moral duty to maintain them in a state of cognitive limbo, espe¬ 
cially when they are no longer able to feed and otherwise care for 
themselves? Or does elementary compassion oblige us to put an end 
to their tragic condition by subjecting them to euthanasia? While we 
as Orthodox Christians may feel we know the answer to that ques¬ 
tion, it is not at all evident to most medical teams, nor to many of the 
family members who suffer the overwhelming grief of gradually 
losing a loved-one to what is little more than a living death. 

Ill 

Dylan, once again: “Don’t stand in the doorway, don’t block up the 
halls / For he that gets hurt will be he that has stalled / There’s a bat¬ 
tle outside and it’s raging / It’ll soon shake your windows and rattle 
your walls / For the times, they are a-changin’.” 

The field of bioethics normally covers issues related to the begin- 
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ning of life and to its end. Accordingly, textbooks and collections of 
articles in the field tend to focus initially on questions such as the 
status of the human embryo, abortion, and medically assisted 
forms of reproduction. Then they move to the other end of the 
spectrum, to take up issues such as the definition of death (whether 
it should be determined by cardio-respiratory failure or by the irre¬ 
versible cessation of brain functioning, either of the cortex or the 
cerebral hemispheres or the brain stem); euthanasia (the relation 
between active and passive forms, together with “physician assisted 
suicide”); the debate over medical heroics and palliative care 
(including the matter of withdrawing or withholding food and 
hydration from dying patients); together with related matters such 
as burial practices and cremation. 

Today, however, other issues have grabbed the headlines and 
vastly extended the range of questions that fall under the rubric of 
“bioethics.” Foremost among these is the genetic engineering of 
human beings. The crucial issue last year (2001, prior to Septem¬ 
ber 11th) was manipulation of the human embryo, particularly 
with a view to harvesting embryonic stem cells. ESCR (embryonic 
stem cell research) has set the stage for this years obsession with 
human cloning. Cloning involves a-sexual reproduction by insert¬ 
ing the nucleus of a somatic cell from the person to be cloned into 
the enucleated ovum of a donor. Where it is successful, this proce¬ 
dure produces an embryo with the usual complement of forty-six 
chromosomes, all of which are derived from the original somatic cell. 
The technique, which initially produced the celebrated ewe named 
Dolly, has been refined and used to produce at least one human 
embryo that grew to the six cell stage. From the United States to 
Argentina and Italy, researchers are racing to perfect the technique, 
in order to produce embryos for supposedly therapeutic purposes. 

The entire enterprise has met with fairly muted criticism, thanks 
to the success of the scientists and the media in convincing the 
public that a significant moral distinction exists between “thera¬ 
peutic” and “reproductive” cloning. By any reasonable assessment, 
no such distinction exists. All cloning by its very nature is repro- 
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ductive, whatever the length of life the new human being may enjoy. 
Thousands of human embryos are presendy being created in order 
to be destroyed. The moral implications are mind-boggling, yet few 
in government or in the Church have raised their voices in opposi¬ 
tion. We all, it seems, have been seduced by false promises of medical 
panaceas that will result from embryonic stem cell research and clon¬ 
ing. The fact that adult stem cells have been shown to be as effective 
as their embryonic counterparts has received little press. For in this 
utilitarian society of ours, we dare not admit that the objects of this 
manipulation are in fact human lives. Otherwise, we would have to 
raise serious questions about everything from the profit margins of 
pharmaceutical companies to the legitimacy of abortion on demand. 

These are simply the most visible and passionately debated 
moral issues of our day. Any survey of bioethical challenges has to 
consider as well other issues that have been with us for generations. 
This would include the breakdown of the nuclear family and its 
impact on our youth; the increasing levels of violence, particularly 
handgun violence, in our homes and schools; an economic system 
that favors the rich and the strong over the poor and the weak; lin¬ 
gering racism that hampers the social and economic advancement 
of large segments of our population; a confusion between democ¬ 
racy and capitalism in this country that leads Americans to value 
competition and profitability over justice and the public good; and 
last, but certainly not least, the problem of addictive behavior, 
whose symptoms of alcoholism, obesity, bankruptcy, religious 
fanaticism, and sexual abuse are bioethical issues of the first impor¬ 
tance. They concern human behavior, they impact on the growth 
and wellbeing of human persons, and they demand that hard 
choices be made in any attempt to ameliorate their effect on 
personal and social life. 

IV 

“There’s a battle outside, and it’s raging....” 

For Orthodox Christians, that battle has to be understood and 
taken up as an aspect of spiritual warfare. Listing some of the 
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worlds ills as we just have, even when they are cloaked in the 
euphemism “ethical challenges,” can easily make us feel over¬ 
whelmed. We read in the newspapers of embryos created to be 
destroyed, of partial birth abortions, of our children killing and 
being killed by other kids on the playground, of widespread corpo¬ 
rate crime, of terrorist attacks in our own backyard.... And we feel 
helpless to reverse a floodtide of moral deterioration that threatens 
to wash away our most cherished social and cultural values. 

If the Supreme Court upholds laws permitting the murder of 
children as they emerge from the womb, if Congress repeatedly 
buckles under pressure from the gun lobby, if the President balks at 
implicating political contributors in corporate crime, how can we 
as individuals hope to influence the direction taken, for example, 
by government sponsored research facilities, or government pro¬ 
tected abortion clinics? In a democracy such as ours, there is always 
the possibility of writing a letter to a congressman, or circulating a 
petition, or picketing an offending business or agency. Yet without 
the organization and financial backing of an Amnesty Interna¬ 
tional or the public platform of a journal like First Things , there 
seems little we can do to effect any significant change on other than 
the most local level. And even there the Enemy strives to under¬ 
mine every effort to bring justice, goodness and peace out of chaos 
and moral depravity. 

For Christians, and especially Orthodox Christians, there is 
indeed a battle raging out there. The religious veneer of this coun¬ 
try, intact from its founding until the mid-1960s, has worn thin 
and maybe worn out. The mainline churches have increasingly 
accepted and even celebrated political correctness and unbridled 
hedonism. They have not only betrayed the legacy of the martyrs; 
they have rejected any form of asceticism, which is the very founda¬ 
tion of holiness. Most have abandoned any claim that the purpose 
of human life is, in the words of the old Calvinist catechism, “to 
glorify God and to enjoy Him forever.” And their leaders wonder 
why their services are little more than entertainment and their 
sermons are mostly irrelevant. 
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Perhaps the major moral and spiritual challenge to Orthodox 
Christians today comes less from the realm of medical technology 
than from the temptation to what could be called “benign apos¬ 
tasy.” This is the pernicious temptation to renounce—in the name 
of Christianity—values and convictions that give ultimate mean¬ 
ing to our life: values such as justice, truth and beauty; and convic¬ 
tions such as those enshrined in the Church’s traditional creeds. It is 
a temptation to which many Christian churches have already suc¬ 
cumbed. But “benign apostasy” threatens the Orthodox as well. It 
is subtle and insidious, easily excused under the cover of “rele¬ 
vance.” Do we really need Tradition, an elaborate liturgy, or even 
Scripture in this post-modernist age? (I remember my first evening 
in a Protestant seminary back in 1960. The young instructor who 
spoke to us insisted repeatedly that “we must make the Gospel rele¬ 
vant to our people!” I couldn’t help wondering then, as I do now, if 
the point isn’t rather to make our people relevant to the Gospel.) 

Yes, there’s a battle raging out there. And we as Orthodox have a 
choice to make. On the one hand, we can admit defeat. We can give 
in to secularizing pressures and conform as others have done; or we 
can retreat into a spiritual ghetto, taking refuge behind traditional¬ 
ism (as opposed to Holy Tradition). On the other hand, we can give 
new value to Orthodox teachings to which we now largely pay lip 
service: teachings on the transfiguration of the cosmos, on the ulti¬ 
mate dignity and sacredness of human life, on the power of the 
Gospel for salvation, and on the apostolic mission to proclaim and 
live that Gospel in the midst of a corrupt and hostile world. 

If, by the grace of God, we choose the second option, this means 
that we choose as well to make the only response to today’s moral 
challenges that is truly appropriate. In the most basic terms, that 
response involves committing ourselves to a quest for holiness . 

The real ethical challenge for us, as it has been for Christians of 
every age, is to be holy, as our heavenly Father is holy. To make this 
kind of statement, in the face of the awesome dilemmas biomedical 
and other advances raise today, is to invite ridicule. To refuse to 
conform to the utilitarian, expediency-driven spirit so prevalent in 
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Western societies, however, is todays equivalent of refusing to burn 
incense before a statue of the Roman emperor. It invites not only 
derision, but martyrdom. 

V 

What distinguishes Orthodox Christianity from every other 
expression of Christian faith is its conviction that the human per¬ 
son is called by God to change: to grow in the power of the Holy 
Spirit from spiritual infancy to spiritual maturity. This involves 
above all a struggle against what the Holy Fathers term the 
'passions.” 

These include our basest inclinations as well as thoughts and 
feelings that drive a wedge between ourselves and God, between 
ourselves and other persons. The passions are not sinful in and of 
themselves. They are, however, the product of corrupted nature, 
and as such they incite to sin. Food was intended for nourishment. 
Passion transforms the natural act of eating into gluttony, repre¬ 
sented by Adams eating of the forbidden fruit. Sexuality was 
intended for procreation, for participating through intimate con¬ 
jugal union in Gods work of creating human persons in His image 
and likeness. Passion transforms sexuality into “sex,” meaning the 
self-centered drive to satisfy lust. An innate longing for God char¬ 
acterizes human nature as it was intended to be. Passion transforms 
that longing into idolatry, an insatiable desire to worship, serve and 
manipulate gods of our own making. Passion turns righteous 
indignation into anger and condemnation. It turns desire for par¬ 
ticipation in the glory of God into “vainglory,” the need to please 
others and to receive their praise. It distorts a commitment to truth 
and justice into expressions of anger and a thirst for vengeance. 

Orthodox Christians may be the only ones left who take seri¬ 
ously the consequences of the Fall. By obeying the commandments 
of Christ, by immersing themselves in the cycle of liturgical wor¬ 
ship, by devoting themselves to prayer and the constant reading of 
Scripture, and by joining confession of sins to an ardent quest for 
mutual forgiveness and reconciliation, they acknowledge their 
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need for thoroughgoing change and take significant steps to effect 
such change. The goal of that inner movement, once again, is holi¬ 
ness. This involves us in a quest for the transforming power and 
grace of the Holy Spirit, who is the sole source of our sanctification. 
Insofar as we achieve this goal and allow the Spirit to work that 
transformation within us, we sanctify both ourselves and the world 
around us. Thereby we lay the indispensable foundation for any 
appropriate response we may offer to the critical bioethical and 
other moral issues that we face in our day to day experience. 

How do we embark on the pathway to holiness? The first step is 
to desire it, to allow God to awaken within us a longing to share in 
His perfection, His glory, His loving compassion. In the language 
of the Holy Fathers, this means opening ourselves to the divine 
energies or attributes that penetrate to the depths of the human 
soul and effect a radical change of our being, which we are wholly 
incapable of effecting for ourselves. Luther was right: the Christian 
is in total bondage, yet the Christian is wholly free. We are in bond¬ 
age to ourselves and our passions, to the fallen inclinations of mind 
and heart which create the illusion that we are the center of the uni¬ 
verse. We are in bondage to our perceived needs and unconscious 
habits, to our prejudices and self-righteousness. Left on our own, 
we are without hope. Yet the Christian is also wholly free. We have 
been liberated from the corrupting powers of sin and death, trans¬ 
ferred from the dominion of Satan to the dominion of Christ, and 
therefore we live no longer in the flesh but in the spirit, meaning 
the Spirit of God. 

God alone can save us; we cannot save ourselves. Salvation, 
including the gift of holiness, comes to us as a free gift. “Holy 
things for the holy,” the priest intones, as he elevates the eucharistic 
Bread before the fraction. And the choir responds, “One is holy, 
one is the Lord Jesus Christ, to the glory of God the Father!” We 
partake of His holiness, and it is His holiness that works out for us 
and within us the transformation of soul and body known in 
patristic tradition as “deification” or eternal participation in the life 
of God Himself. 
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There is, nevertheless, an essential “synergy” or cooperation between 
ourselves and God in the work of salvation. To the extent that we 
assume our part in that synergy, and remain faithful to its ultimate pur¬ 
pose, we are blessed with the power of God’s grace that renews our 
innermost being. And as we ourselves grow toward the holiness of God, 
we influence other people, even social structures and institutions. Holi¬ 
ness is a dynamis or power. It is a divine energy that brings about change 
in the world around us, just as it works change in ourselves. 

VI 

Practically speaking, is there really any possibility for us as Orthodox 
Christians to effect real and positive change in a world fraught with 
such massive ethical challenges? How can our personal quest for 
holiness impact in any significant way on the decisions and actions 
of those in positions of power, whether in government, in the corpo¬ 
rate world or in the laboratory? Isn’t it utopian, or just plain foolish, 
to think that we can somehow influence persons who are motivated 
by the lure of scientific discovery, by the promise of effective therapy 
for heretofore incurable diseases, and, above all, by the promise of 
virtually limitless profits? 

Whenever we are faced with challenges or dilemmas that seem 
overwhelming and irresolvable, it is important to remember the 
words of the morning prayer attributed to monks of the Optino 
monastery: “Teach me to treat all that comes to me with peace of 
soul, and with firm conviction that Thy will governs all.” Over the 
centuries countless witnesses have affirmed, on the basis of their per¬ 
sonal experience, that God’s will does indeed govern all things. It is 
this conviction that has enabled simple, humble people to become 
courageous martyrs, many of whom have suffered and died in recent 
years. This conviction, too, has sustained people of faith whose 
friends, parents and children have been murdered in suicide bomb¬ 
ings or school ground massacres. Out of the most pointless tragedy 
and the most relentless expression of evil, God can bring meaning 
and work out His purpose. This is as true with bioethical issues as it 
is with any personal crisis that may overtake us. 
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How are we to respond in the face of the many ethical challenges 
that beset us today? The answer is very simply that we are to 
respond as priests. Priesthood is not reserved to the ordained clergy; 
it is a fundamental aspect of our vocation as baptized Christians. 
The First Letter of Peter, which is very likely a baptismal homily, 
refers to each of us as members of a “holy priesthood,” called “to 
offer spiritual sacrifices to God through Jesus Christ” (2:5). As “a 
chosen race, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, God’s own people” 
we have been called from darkness into light, in order to declare 
God’s marvelous deeds of salvation (2:9). 

A major aspect of that proclamation is to speak God’s judgment 
on every form of sin, including the wanton destruction of innocent 
human life. Equally important, and equally an element of our 
common priestly ministry, is intercessory prayer. By our interces¬ 
sion we hold up to God’s light and God’s compassion the lives of all 
those who are victims of the destructive acts of other people, 
together with the perpetrators themselves. Thus we are called to 
make a priestly offering of every destroyed embryo, every aborted 
infant, every child who is subjected to violence and other forms of 
abuse. Our priestly service also includes offering up to God the dis¬ 
abled members of our society, whom we too easily label “handi¬ 
capped” and proceed to marginalize. It includes prayer that begs 
God’s mercy, strength and peace upon those who care for the dis¬ 
abled, the sick and the dying, whether family members or medical 
professionals. It also entails praying for those who perpetrate 
crimes of violence, asking God to quicken their conscience, to 
transform their heart, and to heal their destructive impulses. That 
is, we pray for the aggressors as well as for the victims of aggression. 
And it makes no difference if they are terrorists on the city streets, 
peddlers of child pornography over the internet, or practitioners of 
abortion and euthanasia in our hospitals and clinics. 

This kind of priestly service is the responsibility of every baptized 
Christian, without exception. It is a service by which each of us can 
offer to God both those who create ethical dilemmas and those who 
suffer the consequences of them. Whether it concern those we judge 
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guilty or those we deem innocent, we hold them all up before God, 
asking for His forgiveness and healing grace. In similar fashion, 
whether the diseases we are facing are caused by sexual misconduct, 
human indifference or some uncontrollable plague, we intercede 
before God on behalf of all those afflicted, seeking His guidance for a 
just and proper distribution of available medical resources. And we 
do so with the unshakable conviction that God will use our prayer 
and our concern to work out His will for everyone concerned. 

It might sound simplistic or naive to suggest that our most 
appropriate response to the bioethical and other moral challenges 
we face today is to pray. Yet even if we were capable of swaying votes 
in Congress, or banning human cloning, or providing alternatives 
to abortion and self-inflicted euthanasia, there would be no ulti¬ 
mate purpose to our efforts if they were not undertaken for Gods 
glory and the fulfillment of His purpose for the worlds salvation. 

“Theres a battle outside," Bob Dylan insisted, “and if s raging.” 
That raging conflict, according to the apostle Paul, is essentially a 
struggle against principalities and powers, against world rulers of 
this present darkness, against the spiritual hosts of wickedness in 
the heavenly places (Eph 6:12). It is a profoundly spiritual struggle, 
which the Church and its people are called to wage against a culture 
appropriately characterized as a culture of death. Where we can 
speak and act in such a way as to impede further destruction of 
human life, and bring healing and peace to those in need, then we 
must do so with every resource at our disposal. Where the slope has 
become too slippery for us to reverse a moral decline, however, this 
does not mean that we are without hope. It means that we rely all 
the more fervently on the power and authority of the God who has 
created the world and sacrificed His life for its salvation. It means 
that we put on the whole armor of God, as the apostle insists, and 
that we ‘ pray at all times in the Spirit, with all prayer and supplica¬ 
tion” (Eph 6:18), assured that God hears our prayer and will act 
upon it according to His desires and His intentions. 

In this third year of the new millennium we are indeed faced 
with awesome challenges posed by recent advances in biomedical 
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technology. What we know and cherish as traditional values, 
shaped largely by the Gospel, are fast disappearing. Respect for the 
absolute dignity and sanctity of human life has given way to pure 
utilitarianism. Embryos are created and destroyed so that research¬ 
ers might harvest their stem cells, while abortion continues apace 
and the elderly or disabled fear for their lives. Already scientists are 
proposing that with each child conceived in vitro there be created a 
clone of that child who, one day, can provide the child with tissue, 
limbs or vital organs. Other medical professionals are proposing 
that persons who reach a certain age, or suffer from certain disabili¬ 
ties, be “allowed”—that is, obliged—to die. Euthanasia, originally 
an option born of compassion and a concern for “death with dig¬ 
nity,” is becoming policy: capital punishment for the crime of 
growing too old or getting too sick. Terrorism isn’t restricted to the 
streets of New York or Tel Aviv. It exists as well in laboratories and 
hospitals, just under a different name. 

Dylan concludes, “The present now will soon be the past / The 
order is rapidly fading / The first one now will later be last / For the 
times, they are a-changin.” This is a realistic, if pessimistic, assess¬ 
ment of just where we are today. The times indeed are changing, 
and we could well be caught up in the backwash. 

If we are to change with the times, however, in a way that accords 
with Gods will and purpose for ourselves and the world in which 
we live, we need to assume these massive bioethical issues with a 
priestly gesture that submits them entirely into His hands. We need 
to hold them in the light of Christs Resurrection—His victory over 
sin, violence, death and corruption—with the serene and certain 
conviction that Gods will truly does govern all things. 
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REFLECTIONS ON AUTHORITY IN ETHICS 

Stanley Samuel Harakas 1 

I’d like to begin this presentation on “Reflections on Authority in 
Ethics” with a few remarks on each of the main terms of the title. I 
am presenting some reflections on the relationship of the idea of 
“authority” and “ethics.” This means that I am not going to be 
doing a systematic treatment on the topic. It also means that I will 
cite sources only in a general way, without footnotes. “Reflections” 
means thoughts about selected topics that come to me after some 
forty years of thinking about things ethical. 

The second term in the title assigned to me is “authority,” and I 
want to spend some time trying to clarify what is meant by that 
word. This is, I think, necessary because of its wide and extremely 
varied use. Since the theme of this meeting of the Orthodox Theo¬ 
logical Society in America, is “Authority and the Church,” my 
main comments will be directed toward addressing the issue of 
authority in the effort to do Orthodox Christian ethics as an 
ecclesial, scholarly, and pastoral task. 

To speak of “authority” in any context is to acknowledge a 
complex set of concepts. It is interesting to note that the etymology 
for the contemporary English word “authority” has roots in 
thirteenth-century Middle English, through Old French and the 
Latin “auctoritas.” Its root meanings are “opinion, decision, and 
power.” It is used in its modern sense in academia, as a citation or 
footnote reference, in the courts as an official legal decision or the 
legal precedent justifying a decision. It can be used as an expert 
opinion offered in testimony. Authority often means the right to 
do something, to influence others or decide for others; it is often 
granted to persons or agencies by a higher authority, such as the 

1 Paper delivered to the annual meeting of the Orthodox Theological Society in 
America, May 2003. 
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state, granting tax collecting privileges to some person or agency. 
Most often, therefore, the idea of authority and government are 
intertwined. Authority can also refer to proximate or ultimate 
grounds or warrants that compel assent or obedience. Authority 
can be thought of as ultimate, as the authority of God; or as derived 
as St Paul does when he speaks of civil authority given by God to 
civil rulers. But authority is also exercised by persons through their 
talents, as when a poet ‘speaks with authority” or when the virtue 
and Orthodoxy of a Church Father “breathes authority,” or when 
the courage and fortitude of a martyr gives credibility and respect 
for what he or she believes in or supports. As a result synonyms for 
authority are “influence” and “power.” 

But the much older and biblical term is not “auctoritas,” but 
i^ovata. Here, the connections with things moral and ethical 
become more explicit. As a noun, it is rooted in the verb efeomis. 
In classical Greek, according to Kittel’s Theological Dictionary of the 
New Testament , it is used to imply “that an action is possible in the 
sense that there are no hindrances or that the opportunity for it 
occurs.” 

It is however, I think, instructive to look at its component words: 
e£, of course, means “out of,” or “derived”; earlu has its source in 
the concept of “being.” There is also the New Testament word 
e£6v, referring to the unspoken earlu, which denotes the same 
thing. This would imply that in its early form, authority derives 
from “what is,” e.g., being. In the New Testament, Kittel tells us, 
“e^earLV relates most commonly to the (Old Testament) Law and 
the will of God.” Thus, Jesus’ question: el e^eanu tol$ adfipaaLV 
OepanevaaL (Mt 12:10) is translated in the RSV as “Is it lawful to 
heal on the sabbath?,” but, I believe closer to its real meaning is in 
The New English Bible: “Is it permitted to heal on the Sabbath?” 
And another translation says, “Is it allowed to heal on the Sabbath” 
(the translation of Chrysostoms comment on the verse in the 
Ancient Christian Commentary on Scripture). 

Of course, these reflections provoke a most important concern: 
“lawful” or “permitted,” or “allowed” by what, or by whom? The 
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answer in the case of the question posed by Christ will reveal the 
perceived authority for enjoining or prohibiting healing on the 
Sabbath. But, as I hope to show below, ultimate authority is neither 
in Scripture, whether in the Old or New Testaments, or even in 
divine law and pronouncements, but in ultimate being, Gods very 
reality. 

Maybe that will lend some light on efovata —more often than 
not, translated “authority,” but sometimes as 4 right,” but in many 
other ways as well. Following Kittel, the term is used by the sacred 
writers to “denote the power of God in nature and the spiritual 
world or freedom which is given to Jesus, and by him to his disci¬ 
ples, and which includes the right to support. Similarly in political 
relationships, such as having control of ten cities (Mk 13:34), or 
the authority of the Sanhedrin, of Pilate, and of the freedom of self- 
determination. It is used to refer to the power of kings. It is also 
used, often in the plural, for varied political authorities. Here the 
singular tends to assume the more general sense of government. It 
can also mean sphere of dominion, such as the state, the domain of 
the spirits, and in the sense of spiritual powers. 5 ” In all those con¬ 
notations, it seems that power and authority to act or to command 
action, comes “out of”— e £—some perceived reality, substance, or 
being, an ovcrta. 

Regarding the term “ethics, 55 1 have always resisted the existen¬ 
tialist approach, first espoused by Christos Giannaras among 
Orthodox Christians. Those who subscribe to this philosophical 
grounding of ethics, make “ethics” into a dirty word. Nevertheless, 
it is perfectly legitimate, in that it refers to the study of any kind of 
normative discourse, which uses or implies the use of the concept 
of “ought,” whether it be the Decalogue or the commands of Christ 
to do or not do something. It is simply reductionism to equate 
ethics with legalism as he does. Ethics is the discipline that studies 
“ought 55 concepts and practices, ranging from self-imposed stan¬ 
dards of conduct to externally imposed rules and criteria for behav¬ 
ior, but not having sanctions forcing behavior, for that is law. 
Therefore, I have equally resisted in the name of the freedom of the 
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Gospel, an approach to ethics which simply sees it as an accumula¬ 
tion of rules, restrictions, and time-bound social conservatism. 
Ethics is a responsible and comprehensive approach to the norms 
and oughts flowing from the reality, substance, and being of the 
source of all good. 

It is in this sense, that I wish to make some comments on three 
areas of “authority in ethics,” in the balance of these reflections. 
The first addresses the question of the source and authority of the 
norms and values of ethics; the second addresses the authority of 
the Church in ethics; and the third, the Church’s exercise of ethical 
authority in the world. 

1. The Source of Ethics: The Authority for “Norms” and “Oughts” 

So, what is the authority for any kind of norms and standards of 
behavior that can be proposed in “ought” terms? This question has 
an important history in modern ethics, as well as in modern Ortho¬ 
dox Christian ethics. 

In the early Christian period, the overt a for normative direc¬ 
tions for the living of the Christian life took its start in at least two 
sources: one theological and one broadly and selectively philosoph¬ 
ical, which included what we would call science today. 

The theological grounding of ethics was rooted totally and fully 
in God as the source of all things. For ethics this means that he is 
the over-riding authority as the only ultimate being. God is the 
source and authority of all good and the opposite of all that is evil. 
Evil is ni) dv, meonic, that is, absent of true being. It is a perversion 
and distortion of the true good, who is God. Nevertheless, that 
meonic evil produces consequences: sin, corruption, injustice, vio¬ 
lence, war, and the host of vices that pervade created existence. 

To an inquirer of spiritual truth, Jesus said in Mk 10:18 and 
Lk 18:9 “Why do you call me good? No one is good but God alone,” 
not thereby denying his own divinity, but taking into account the 
inquirers simplicity. God, as the only absolute authority in ethics, 
becomes the norm for human existence. It is from his being and real¬ 
ity that we have our contingent existence. Our moral and spiritual 
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existence is not autonomous as the existentialist and permissive char¬ 
acter of our culture wants it to be. Autonomy, meaning that the indi¬ 
vidual person has all authority in him or her self, if exclusively under¬ 
stood, radically makes all ethics subjective and fundamentally 
without norms. Yet the alternative is also not acceptable. The alter¬ 
native is heteronomy, that is, the authority of ethics is imposed exter¬ 
nally upon the human being. It is a standard that is strange to the 
human being, compulsory, and coercive. In scriptural terms it is the 
imposition of the Law as an authority exterior to the person. In 
theory it is capable of standing on its own either independendy or in 
opposition to the good that is God. That is why St Paul instructed 
the Christians in Rome, saying “Do not be conformed to this world 
but be transformed by the renewal of your mind, that you may prove 
what is the will of God, what is good and acceptable and perfect” 
(Rom 12:2). Or, in the even more stark words of 3 Jn.l:l 1, we are 
instructed: “Beloved, do not imitate evil but imitate good. He who 
does good is of God; he who does evil has not seen God.” 

The God who is a community of divine persons, the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit, does not simply issue laws and com¬ 
mands, but “is” the good. From the divine being itself come the 
most profound ethical norms of love, justice, and mercy. The being 
and the relations of the three Divine Persons are precisely the 
“ought” and “norm” and “authority” for human existence. That 
i£ovaia is neither merely subjective, enforced, nor imposed; it is 
an ethical ifovaia that comes from our very existence as beings 
created in the “image and likeness of God.” God-likeness is correla¬ 
tive with being human. The “ought” of human existence and the 
“ought” of human relationships finds their authority in the theo¬ 
logical reality that human beings are a created microcosm of 
divine-like potentials. Neither autonomous nor heteronomous, 
human self-determination has the potential to reflect the goodness 
of God or to reject it. We are from childhood, as Tertullian wrote in 
his Against Marcion, “capable of discretion,” what later Fathers 
called self-determination, i.e., aiirefovoiov. The choosing freely 
but rightly can lead to the full goodness of God-likeness. Choosing 
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freely but in opposition to the good, can reduce human beings to 
almost total subjugation to death, sin, evil, and the demonic. 

The good in God, in whose image we have been created, pro¬ 
vides the authority for ethical reflection and the norms for doing 
the good and avoiding what is evil. We are called, as Col 1:10 
expresses it, “to lead a life worthy of the Lord, fully pleasing to him, 
bearing fruit in every good work and increasing in the knowledge 
of God.” Or, as Eph 2:10 puts it, “We are his workmanship, created 
in Christ Jesus for good works, which God prepared beforehand, 
that we should walk in them.” 

In this vein of thought, separation from God inherently means 
separation from the good. As Second Timothy describes this situa¬ 
tion of alienation from God, “men will be lovers of self, lovers of 
money, proud, arrogant, abusive, disobedient to their parents, 
ungrateful, unholy, inhuman, implacable, slanderers, profligates, 
fierce, haters of good, treacherous, reckless, swollen with conceit, 
lovers of pleasure rather than lovers of God.” 

2. The Authority of the Church in Ethics 

There are at least two problems with this stance regarding the 
authority for ethics. The first is that its practical application 
depends on acceptance of the divine authority. The other is even 
more problematic: it is the reality that the divine authority must be 
both received and interpreted. 

Anyone alert to the realities of the “global community” knows 
first, that there are many who reject any appeal to God as an 
authority for ethics or anything else. This is the dominant mindset 
in the Western secular cultures. Moved either by raw appeals to 
power, or by secular philosophical traditions, they share in the 
rejection of any sort of appeal to divine authority. 

As a student in the early 1950s I learned that this stand in 
modern times has taken many different forms and has been articu¬ 
lated in many different stances. Whether expressed in the raw 
appeal to power and the superman of Friedrich Nietzsche, the raw 
economic reductionism of both Adam Smith and Karl Marx or the 
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superficially more civilized utilitarianism of Bentham and Mill, 
and the subjective and permissive consequences of Freudianism, all 
base their views on this-world’s ostensibly rational authorities for 
life in general and ethics in particular. 

On the other hand, it would seem that appeals to divine author¬ 
ity face the same problematic. Illustrative is the motto of the kosher 
meat firm, Hebrew National, “We answer to a higher authority!” 
The authorities of even the monotheistic religions—Judaism, 
Christianity and Islam—clearly clash with each other. 

It can, of course, be argued, and I believe rightly so, that there are 
ethical commonalities among them. In each of these traditions 
there is some form of a natural law teaching, that supports a 
common morality roughly equivalent to the Decalogue. Witness 
the Muslim critic of the sexual mores of contemporary corrupt 
European and American cultures. In some ways the three mono¬ 
theistic religions appeal to a vaguely common revelatory tradition 
as well, with Abraham as their common spiritual father. Somehow, 
however, whether it is the Christian Crusades, or the Jewish policy 
of destroying the homes of suspected Palestinians, or the Jihad 
mentality of Muslims, all were and are justified by an appeal to 
God, Yahweh, or Allah. 

In his First Epistle to the Thessalonians Paul instructs: “test 
everything; hold fast what is good” (IThess 5:21). That justifies 
the discipline of ethics in the Church. It is the task of ethics to adju¬ 
dicate conflicting claims. 

In recent years we have seen a remarkable developing assessment 
of this situation by an academically credentialed philosopher who 
converted to Orthodox Christianity. H. Tristram Engelhardt, Jr. 
began his career with degrees in medicine and philosophy and has 
developed a career as a bioethicist in academia. He is the author 
and/or co-author of almost thirty books and several hundred schol¬ 
arly articles. Of these, three books trace a striking odyssey in his 
thinking and reflections on questions of the authority for ethics. 

The first of these was The Foundations of Bioethics, which was, 
and in many places still is, a widely used and respected volume 
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within the secular tradition. It was based on the rationalism of the 
marketplace and the accepted realm of philosophically based ethics 
dominant in government, medicine, and the social sciences. Pub¬ 
lished in 1989, it became in many places in these realms the text¬ 
book of choice. It assumed all of the presuppositions of enlighten¬ 
ment rationalism and so was most congenial to the establishment. 

But, Engelhardt was troubled by those presuppositions—those 
“authorities”—in the context of these reflections. He realized that 
the assumption that reason could provide a common foundation 
for ethics had become an illusion. Everything from sub-atomic and 
quantum physics to theories of indeterminacy and relativity, inter- 
cultural social theories, and linguistic analytical studies, had under¬ 
mined past trust in commonly understood reason as a sure footing 
for anything, including ethics. In the second edition of his The 
Foundations of Bioethics Engelhardt astounded his followers by pro¬ 
claiming that the post-modern era no longer allowed trust in the 
supposed rational foundations for ethics. He argued that ethics 
could only be developed and practiced within cohesive communi¬ 
ties, which shared a common world-view. Previous to publishing 
the second edition, he had converted to Orthodox Christianity. So, 
in this book he promoted the idea of an ethic that could be devel¬ 
oped only within such cohesive spiritual, intellectual, and social 
whole. Engelhardt’s cohesive spiritual, intellectual, and social 
whole was Orthodox Christianity, especially its experience in the 
formative centuries of the Church’s history. Meaning for ethics 
could only exist within such wholes. In a whimsical way, he made 
his case for Orthodox Christianity as an alternative response to the 
chaos of an essentially irrational world. 

The following year Engelhardt published his book The Founda¬ 
tions of Christian Bioethics. In it he re-affirmed the positions taken 
in the previous volume, but here sought to articulate the particulars 
of an Orthodox Christian bioethics. It is precisely here that I want 
to point out something quite important for our discussion of 
authority in ethics. Even though Engelhardt s choice of authority is 
Orthodox Christianity, he opts for a particular kind of Orthodox 
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Christianity. His choice as he describes it to his rather bemused 
readers is “traditional Orthodoxy” or “traditional Christianity” 
with a lower case “t.” He explains this to be, as mentioned above, 
the Christianity of the first four or five centuries. But when he 
explains himself a little more in detail, this turns out to be what 
most of us recognize as upper case “Traditionalist” Orthodox 
Christianity, that is, the ultra-conservative, fundamentalist Ortho¬ 
doxy of the type espoused by the Old Calendarists of Greece, the 
Russian Orthodox Church Outside Russia, and other such bodies. 

Engelhardt’s understanding then is that the Orthodox Church 
must see itself as radically separate from all aspects of culture, 
which must be interpreted as a narrowly sectarian perspective. He 
sees the Orthodox Christian and the Orthodox Church as divorced 
from the surrounding society, and as a result insular and essentially 
self-contained. That self-containment requires a protective coat of 
formal religious observances, as a survival device. 

Several years ago I served for a short time as an interim pastor of a 
large Orthodox Church in a major city. Already present was the 
assistant priest, who was much of the same mentality. He felt it nec¬ 
essary to wear his rasson everywhere both in and outside the 
Church. He had developed a ministry of instruction and conver¬ 
sion and took advantage of the adult-sized baptismal font available 
there. He insisted on rebaptizing every convert from another 
Christian tradition. I liked him then, and I like him now, remem¬ 
bering him and his wife in my daily prayers. When I asked him 
where he lived, he told me something that struck a cord in the mind 
of this theologian with a doctor’s degree in Social Ethics and Sociol¬ 
ogy. He had chosen to live in a community dominated by 
Orthodox Jews. 

So I was struck by the following passage in Engelhart’s conclud¬ 
ing chapter. “In this neo-pagan culture traditional Christians will 
survive as Orthodox Jews and Orthodox Christians have known to 
survive over the ages in the face of persecution: they will have to be 
different from the core and strictly observant" (emphasis mine) 
(p. 394). 
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Though there is a sense in which every Orthodox Christian who 
takes his or her faith seriously can understand and agree with this 
assessment, it also carries a discordant Christian note to it. And 
there is a sense that Engelhardt s Christian Bioethics does not and 
cannot dispense with the world as it is. But there is a harking back 
to a world of the Orthodox Empire, of the idealization of Byzan¬ 
tium, and Holy Russia. In fact, Engelhardt whimsically asks if 
Austin, Texas, might somehow in the scheme of things become the 
Fourth Rome! Yet the dynamic of the argument is not there. It 
reminds me of a footnote in one of Eusebius Papastephanous 
books that posed the argument that Orthodox Christianity could 
no longer function, precisely because the Byzantine Empire no 
longer existed! 

Perhaps this stance is in need not only of theological and philo¬ 
sophical assessment, but also sociological assessment. Its sectarian 
overtones fly in the face of some fundamental Orthodox Christian 
affirmations. The sectarian “Traditionalist” mindset that Engel- 
hart s stance argues for—a tactic of “strict observance”—which, 
like my priest friend finds in observant Orthodox Jews, points to 
kindred sociological spirits. 

For me, that is a serious problem for the ethics of the Orthodox 
Church. Harking back to Christ himself, who turned the Jewish 
Law upside down in the Sermon on the Mount by insisting on pri¬ 
macy of the inner motivations and intentions of love, faith, moral 
integrity, purity, and commitment, so as to give vivid inner inten¬ 
sity to the moral life. This appeal to a strict observance cast accord¬ 
ing to the model of observant Orthodox Jews raises serious ques¬ 
tions about its adequacy. If we go further in our Scriptural tradition 
to St. Paul, the disparity becomes even more observable. It is pre¬ 
cisely Pauls view that the only thing that the strict observance of 
the rules of the law can produce is guilt and failure on the one hand, 
or self-righteous hypocrisy, on the other. And both are outside the 
pale of authentic Orthodox Christianity. 

Further, I wonder where the Church would be today if St Paul 
and the Apostles and other leaders of the Faith had assumed the 
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same attitude. There is no doubt that the Church has suffered tre¬ 
mendously under atheistic Communism and atheistic laissez-faire 
Capitalism, under the assumptions of Enlightenment Rational¬ 
ism, and under the newer Historicisms and Positivisms that have 
led to the reduction of all meaning to full blown relativism, agnos¬ 
ticism, and intellectual paralysis. But, if the early Christians had 
opted to retreat into a self-enclosed, “observant community” much 
like that of Qumran, because of the paganism surrounding them, 
the power of the Roman state, and the plethora of Gnosticisms in 
every nook and cranny of their environment, how would they have 
ended? The assumed security would have undoubtedly had much 
the same consequences as the Essene community in Qumran. 

There is a bounded reality called “the Church,” that is clearly 
delineated from “that which is not Church, that is, ‘the world’.” 
But by its nature it is not isolated in survival ghettos. It is by its 
nature outreaching: it is One, it is Holy, yes, but it is also Catholic 
and Apostolic! It must reach out to the whole world, even when the 
whole world doesn’t want to listen to it. 

I remember hearing Fr John Meyendorff of blessed memory, 
saying once to the effect that “the Church that is not practicing 
mission, is no Church.” And it is clear from authorities no less great 
than St Basil and St John Chrysostom, that philanthropy and social 
concern are equally necessary for the Church to be the Church. No 
ghetto isolationism is adequate to that vision of the Church. 

And it is here that we return to the issue of authority in ethics. If 
God is the ultimate good, and therefore the ultimate authority, 
then the Church and its sources, saints, and history, become penul¬ 
timate authorities for doing ethics. The Church, guided by the 
Holy Spirit has spawned innumerable authorities for ethics. These 
sources are rich and multifaceted. They range from the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures (as the Church has defined them through the Holy Spirit), to 
the doctrinal decisions of Ecumenical Councils, to the writings of 
the Holy Fathers, to the Canons, to the lives of Saints, to its sacra¬ 
mental life, its rich liturgical heritage, its monastic practices and 
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institutions, its parish life, its hierarchs and other clergy, its Christ- 
named people, and yes, its theologians, teachers, and catechists. 

These all form, with different levels of authority, a multitude of 
insights and guides for assessing the doing of ethics in determining 
both the theoretical and practical fruits of the discipline. The 
“oughts” of ethics, are rooted in these authoritative expressions of 
the Church. It requires a careful evaluation of all these elements 
and an evaluation of their significance for the contexts in which the 
faith is to be lived. This means that some ethical elements of the 
faith are immovable and irreducible. The doctrinal decisions of the 
Ecumenical Councils are examples. But some ethical elements of 
the Scripture, the Holy Canons, and other ecclesial sources, are 
time-bound, no longer literally applicable in a changed environ¬ 
ment, but the values that they affirmed and enjoined are still appli¬ 
cable and necessary. St. Paul’s discussion of eating meats sacrificed 
to idols, is an example. So it is with the canons and with all other 
elements that are authoritative sources for doing Orthodox ethics. 

Thus, the work of the Orthodox Christian ethicist is essential in 
every age. It is an ongoing discipline for the well-being of the 
Church, its members, and even the world. Yet, often it is pushed to 
the side in our seminaries, taught as a footnote to some other theo¬ 
logical discipline. I know of several recent graduates of our 
seminaries who languish in an academic no-man’s land, waiting to 
serve as authorities in the sphere of Orthodox Christian ethics, who 
are giving up hope. Who will do that work, who will sift the author¬ 
ities, who will adjudicate the claims, who will provide guidance to 
the people of God, including its bishops, priests, and deacons, if 
the work of the authoritative voice of the Orthodox Christian ethi¬ 
cist is silenced, or substituted by those whose interests are else¬ 
where? Who then will speak authoritatively the word of Orthodox 
Christian ethics? 

The Church through all of its revelatory sources of varied 
authority, speaks most authoritatively to its own members. But I 
think that even here, there are some pronouncements and ethical 
guidelines that have more authority than others. When, for exam- 
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pie, the Church pronounces that adultery is wrong, what is the 
status of that message? Because it is biblical, because the Tradition 
of the Church has consistently pronounced adultery sinful, in 
canons, patristic writings, and in pastoral practice, and, because it 
has not been seriously challenged by responsible theological 
thought, it carries, for the Orthodox believer, an extremely high 
level of authority. 

It is my belief that such pronouncements are not to be under¬ 
stood as legalistic statements, but as a short-hand way of saying that 
the human, and specifically Christian, process of growing in the 
image and likeness of God is blocked by adulterous behavior. Such 
behavior so distorts the sacramental reality of marriage and the 
requirement of the appropriate motives and dispositions for spiri¬ 
tual living, it highlights the reality that adultery essentially breaks 
communion with the Living God; and thus, is wrong. I think at 
least part of the meaning of Christ s Sermon on the Mount justifies 
this kind of interpretation. 

However, there may be other long-standing pronouncements 
whose warrants and authority are not so secure and clear. I suggest 
that the opposition to some kinds of conception control may be in 
this category. There does not seem to be any New Testament guid¬ 
ance on it. The early Church pronouncements that seemed to 
address it, because of faulty understandings of the biological pro¬ 
cess, equated it with abortion, another almost universal theologi¬ 
cally grounded ethical prohibition. Several years ago I published a 
study on the rationale used by Clement of Alexandria in support of 
the prohibition of conception control procedures by a married 
couple. My study held that none of the arguments advanced by 
Clement, whether theological or biological, were valid in the light 
of our present knowledge. 

There may be, however, some possible arguments in support of 
banning conception control by married couples, but given new 
appreciation for the multiple purposes of marriage, new under¬ 
standings of biology, and new realities regarding longevity, such 
prohibitions can be defended only by an antiquarian appeal. Their 
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authority is much weaker and, as a consequence, bishops, father 
confessors and preachers are on much shakier ground if they teach 
the married that conception control under any conditions is 
wrong. 

Such judgments are in need of careful ethical analysis. Ethics, in 
a case like this, can help clarify for the Church its own authoritative 
stance in the area of moral guidance and instruction. 

3• The Exercise of the Church's Ethical Authority in the World 

If the Church speaks most authoritatively on moral and ethical 
questions to its own membership, what concern does it have to 
speak to that which is not Church? Since what is not Church does 
not subscribe to the Church’s faith presuppositions, its leadership, 
nor its discipline, what authority does the Church have for the 
world and its institutions? 

Here is really the crux of the issue of the Church’s authority in 
ethics. Is the Church an esoteric club and its view and vision of the 
world confined to its own membership? Or is the Church some¬ 
how of the very stuff of history and reality? What does it mean to 
say that its Lord is the Creator of all things, the Sustainer of all 
things, the Lord of History, the IlauTOKpdrcopi If it is true of God, 
as the song proclaims, “He’s got the whole world in his hands,” can 
the Church hide itself in the strict observances of ritual and mysti¬ 
cism, and ignore God’s world? 

Yet, even if we accept that it is right for Christians to be con¬ 
cerned with the world, we are not freed from the normative ques¬ 
tions about the fitting and appropriate and right ways in which this 
concern for the world is to be expressed and exercised. 

First, is the question of the Church’s authority to address the 
world ethically. If it is true that the Church cannot be the Church 
without outreach to the world, its message is by definition not lim¬ 
ited to its own membership, but transcends it. Secondly, Orthodox 
mission studies have shown that it is impossible to fully evangelize 
in a cultural vacuum. To reach out to that which is not Church, 
means that the Church must engage with the whole of a culture. 
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That’s the reason that some of the most successful Orthodox mis¬ 
sions engaged with a whole range of ethical issues as they sought to 
convert people to the Orthodox Faith. It was no accident that mis¬ 
sionaries such as Ss Cyril and Methodios were concurrently culture 
and nation builders. 

Thus, I think that the ongoing history of the Orthodox Church’s 
tradition has an element in it that authorizes addressing that which 
is not Church regarding ethical issues. But caution is required here, 
as well. The Tradition is complex and not unilateral. In my studies 
over the years I have come to the conclusion that within the 
Church, as a complex theological but also sociological structure, 
there are at least three major foci of its life, all of which are inter¬ 
twined and inseparable from each other. 

There is no ecclesial life, first, without believers. The ay&va and 
a<JK€OLs of each Orthodox Christians odyssey toward God¬ 
likeness, toward Oeioais, does in fact require a cultivation of the 
inner life of each Christian person in community. No institution 
embodies this more fully than monasticism, that treasure of the 
Church. Here the focus is primarily on prayer, discipline, the over¬ 
coming of vices, and the cultivation of the virtues, in the tradition 
of the Philokalia. 

Nevertheless, monasticism is not the whole of the Church, nor 
its only reality. Monasticism is included in, and subject to, the full 
ecclesial dimension of the Church’s existence. That is why monas¬ 
teries are properly under the jurisdiction of the hierarchy of the 
Church. The ecclesial dimension points to a corporate reality of the 
Church that is the Body of Christ with many members, all of 
whom are essential to its life. The clergy—bishops, presbyters, and 
deacons—cannot be separated from the laity, the single, the mar¬ 
ried, the children, the elderly, and those who have the gifts of 
administration. The ecclesial aspect of the Church is best expressed 
in its worship and its inner parish dynamics, where it does the work 
of Christ’s high-priestly, teaching, and pastoral, guiding roles. 

Out of this ecclesial reality flows the outreach dimension of the 
Church. The Church’s outreach moves in three interconnected 
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directions: mission, philanthropy, and social concern. If God loves 
the world, and he does, then the Church must also love the world, 
in the sense that it is concerned about its welfare and good. 

How is this concern expressed? Of course, the more pure, whole¬ 
some, and perfected the Church is, the stronger is its example for 
the world. While theologically the Church is ever One, Holy, 
Catholic, and Apostolic, it often empirically fails to reflect that 
unity, holiness, catholicity, and apostolicity. So, the first and fore¬ 
most responsibility of expressing authoritatively to the world guid¬ 
ance in ethical matters, is to be faithful to those ethical judgments 
ourselves. Unfortunately we have always had the realities of scandal 
in the Church: that’s why in the prayers of Pentecost, we call upon 
God to free us from them. What authority is conveyed to the world 
when these very days, a bishop of the Church of Jerusalem is 
charged with contracting for the murder of its patriarch? 

Nevertheless, these short-comings do not absolve the Church 
from speaking authoritatively to that which is not Church. But in 
this case, just as it was for Jesus Christ, the authority does not involve 
coercion of any kind. I am always humbled by what Jesus said to his 
disciples: “Remember the word that I said to you, ‘A servant is not 
greater than his master.’ If they persecuted me, they will persecute 
you; if they kept my word, they will keep yours also” (Jn 15:20). 

In recent years there has been discussion about whether the 
Church should issue statements on contemporary ethical issues. In 
some cases, these statements have turned out to be not very helpful 
or successful. In some situations, synods of Churches have issued 
encyclicals on moral issues that have had to either be rescinded or 
re-stated. For example, in the 1930s the Holy Synod of the Church 
of Greece issued an encyclical on conception control, which was 
shown to have been mostly a re-write of some Anglican documents. 
Today the ’A ttcxjtoXl kt) Alukoulq of the Church of Greece pub¬ 
lishes and sells books on marriage that take a different stance. 

Recently, the Orthodox bishops of Germany issued an encycli¬ 
cal in opposition to the second war in Iraq. It was, in my judgment, 
a courageous document, but it is easy to see how those who have a 
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different view on the subject might disagree with it, and therefore 
reject its authority as an adequate expression of the Orthodox 
Church’s view on this particular conflict. 

Nevertheless, would silence be preferable? If we are followers of 
“the Prince of Peace,” can we simply ignore something that engages 
the whole world as an ethical issue? Clearly, the authority of such 
specific and controversial statements has neither the authority of 
Scripture, nor the authority of the dogmatic tradition of the 
Church. A statement like that has authority for those Orthodox 
who are part of the Orthodox jurisdictions involved, and deserves 
respect as an expression of the Orthodox Christian ethical judg¬ 
ment of the Orthodox hierarchs of Germany. Even those who dis¬ 
agree with it should acknowledge it as a good faith expression of 
Christian conscience. 

However, there are some outreach statements and actions that 
speak much more authoritatively to ethical issues. These cannot be 
dismissed or minimized. I give you two examples. The repeated 
statements and actions by Patriarch Bartholomew concerning the 
protection of the environment have proven to be powerful and 
influential. They form a clear authoritative stance not only for 
members of the Orthodox Church, but also for the world at large. 
Those who were present at the Santa Barbara Conference on Ecol¬ 
ogy know how the Patriarch Bartholomew’s message had a power¬ 
ful impact in changing attitudes within the secular ecological 
movement about Christianity’s stance regarding the pollution and 
the protection of the environment. 

A second example is the long and very detailed statement of the 
Russian Orthodox Church issued under the title “The Orthodox 
Church and Society: The Basis of the Social Concept of the Rus¬ 
sian Orthodox Church—Bishops’ Statement.” 

It is wide-ranging, covering in sixteen substantial sections the 
following topics: I. Basic Theological Principles; II. Church and 
Nation; III. Church and State; IV. Christian Ethics and Secular 
Law; V. Church and Politics; VI. Labor and Its Fruits; VII. Property; 
VIII. War and Peace; IX. Crime, Punishment, Reformation; 
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X. Personal, Family, and Public Morality; XL Personal and National 
Health; XII. Problems of Bio-Ethics; XIII. The Church and Ecologi¬ 
cal Problems; XIV. Secular Science, Culture and Education; XV. The 
Church and the Mass Media; XVI. International Relations; Prob¬ 
lems of Globalization and Secularism. What authority does it have? 
Well, it is not on the level of Scripture, nor does it have the stature 
of a dogmatic hows of an ecumenical council. It is more on the level 
of the authority of pastoral guidelines offered as basic guidance for 
a particular Orthodox Patriarchate. In its own words, it is authori¬ 
tative on a certain level, but open to revision and rethinking. It says: 

Adopted at the Sacred Bishops Council of the Russian Or¬ 
thodox Church, this document sets forth the basic provisions 
of her teaching on church-state relations and a number of 
problems socially significant today. It also reflects the official 
position of Moscow Patriarchate on relations with the state 
and secular society. In addition, it gives a number of guide¬ 
lines to be applied in these social-ethical issues by the episco¬ 
pate, clergy and laity. 

The nature of the document is determined by the needs ex¬ 
perienced by the whole of the Russian Orthodox Church 
during a long historical period both within and beyond the 
canonical territory of the Moscow Patriarchate. Therefore, it 
deals primarily with fundamental theological and ecclesio- 
social issues, as well as those aspects of the life of the state and 
society that were and are equally relevant for the whole 
Church at the end of the twentieth century and in the near 
future. 

There is nothing “eternal” about it. Statements like this one are 
analogous to the specific guidance and direction given by a spiri¬ 
tual father to his spiritual charge. It is never properly abstract and 
idealized, precisely because it is directed to a specific person, at a 
specific point in his or her spiritual journey, and in the specific cir¬ 
cumstances in which he or she is seeking to live the Christian life. 
Therefore, a statement such as this is pastoral in character, reflect¬ 
ing the best opinion of the hierarchs and their ethical advisers and is 
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presented within the context of a changing environment. But it 
speaks directly and honestly to the situation. It thus has a level of 
authority that deserves precisely to provide Orthodox Christian 
guidelines in a rapidly changing world. 

The Russian bishops' document is first a statement to their 
Church. But by extension, it is also a statement to those who are not 
the Church. And as such, it can provide guidance beyond the 
boundaries of the Church, to the world at large. There, its intrinsic 
integrity may speak to those who will listen. It is a worthy document. 

However, I think that the task is hardly over. The Church needs 
its theologians and ethicists to continue to study, reflect, and pres¬ 
ent, tentative ethical judgments to the body of the Church. To this 
end, we seriously need to consider the establishment of an Ortho¬ 
dox journal on the level and within the scope of periodicals such as 
Christianity Today , The Christian Century , Commonweal , and 
America . In my judgment, an Orthodox journal of opinion on the 
moral and social concerns of our world should be a forum for 
responsible and thoughtful study by qualified persons. It should 
not be an advocacy platform, but should allow for thought-filled, 
informed, spiritually and doctrinally based, Orthodox ethical 
reflection, with the best standards of journalism and scholarship, 
but directed to clergy and laity who have genuine concern as 
Orthodox Christians for the Church's witness to the world. As such 
its name and reach should be international and pan-Orthodox in 
scope. It will have authority for the Church as a valued advisor to 
hierarchs, clergy, laity, and those deeply involved in the ministries 
of the Church that address her personal, ecclesial, and outreach 
concerns. I believe that we already have a number of young 
Orthodox ethicists who could form the core of its editorial staff. 

Authority in Ethics has been the topic of this reflection. My 
response has been itself somewhat wide-ranging. I pray that it may 
also be helpful for you the members of the Orthodox Theological 
Society and for the Orthodox Church as a whole. 
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“IN THE TIME OF THE WORD”: 

The Language of the Dialogue of Love 

BETWEEN THE ROMAN CHURCH AND THE 

Church of Constantinople 

Lawrence Cross’ 

The so-called Dialogue of Love between the Roman Church and the 
CEcumenical Patriarchate of Constantinople, which began in the 
late 1950s and continues into the present, is made up of all the 
occasional exchanges and communications between the two 
Churches. Immediately one is so struck by the heightened sensibil¬ 
ity of so much of the language that there is a need to account for its 
sheer beauty and persuasion. One of the most dramatic but little 
known examples, which deserves to be well known amongst 
the Churches, is the utterance of His All-Holiness, Patriarch 
Dimitrios I, expressing a radically eschatological vision of the situa¬ 
tion of the Churches. 

Now is the time of the worlds judgment and the judgment of 
the Church. Above theology there is God, above Christology 
Christ, above ecclesiology the Church. It is not the time for 
words, but the time of the Word. 2 

This also declares what will be the way forward by distinguish¬ 
ing “the time for words” from “the time of the Word.” We will 
argue that a large part of the solution to the problem of the nature 
of language in ecumenical exchange can be found in this distinc- 

1 An earlier version of this article, entitled “Sacred Speech: The Language of the Dia¬ 
logue of Love between the Roman Church and the Church of Constantinople,” ap¬ 
peared in Pacifica 15 (February 2002): 51-64. 

2 Nvv Kptais rov Koopov lari. Kai Kptais rrjs 'EKKXqaias. 'Tnep rqv BeoXoyiav o 
Debs’, vnep rr\v XpiOToXoylav o Xpioros, vnep r?jv 'EKKXr)cnXoylav r\ 'E/acXrjata. 
Eivai oxi r) (opa Tajv Xoycjv, dAA’ r) iopa roBAbyov. CEcumenical Patriarch Dimitrios 
I (30.11.74), In reply to Father Duprey. 
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tion. Another important distinction was supplied by Metropolitan 
Meliton when he declared that the work of the dialogue is “to 
listen, not to make speeches.” Thus, deep listening in the “time of 
the Word” is the challenge of true dialogue. 

However, while beginning a discussion of the importance of lan¬ 
guage in ecumenical dialogue, we admit the likelihood that some 
will think that we are under the influence of a certain superstition 
concerning words and that we are exaggerating the importance of 
“mere words.” Anyone suspicious of a more meaningful or mystical 
approach to the nature of language will point out that even most 
educated people are still quite unconscious of the extent in which 
words, and even their own behaviours, are moulded by the unseen 
hand of the past. 3 

While some people might instinctively warm to Walt Whitman s 
idea that “All words are spiritual, nothing is more spiritual than 
words,” someone from a more materialist and positivist position 
would see this response as a manifestation of a superstition, as 
though words are in some way parts of things or always imply 
things corresponding to them. 4 From the perspective of the materi¬ 
alist and the positivist, even thinkers such as Martin Heidegger and 
Mikhail Bakhtin would exhibit this primitive linguistic outlook. 5 
However, in our discussion of language and its application to ecu¬ 
menical dialogue, it is precisely to such thinkers that we will turn 
for the tools of understanding. It is not possible to speak of pro¬ 
found thinkers who are not engaged in a profound saying. 

Understanding the workings of language is of the utmost impor¬ 
tance for understanding the nature of the ecumenical exchange 
represented by the Dialogue of Love. While all sides acknowledge 

3 C. K. Ogden and I. A. Richards, The Meaning of Meaning (London: Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, 1923), 25. Positivists however wants their words to have a privilege amidst 
the verbal confusion. Forgetting that language is a saying of something to someone, the 
positivist position is really a case of “your words are limited, mine are not.” 

4 Ibid., 14. 

5 Ogden and Richards are right to cite Walt Whitman’s “All words are spiritual,” but 
a more precise rendering of the opposing position would be that “language is spiri¬ 
tual,” that “saying is spiritual,” precisely because it is a personal act. 
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the importance of language (many western Christians call for the 
creation of “meta-language” to facilitate ecumenical discussion), 
there is the possibility of deep disagreement in this area. While 
some western ecumenists might urge the creation of a meta¬ 
language, such an effort will be deeply opposed by Orthodox 
thinkers. In the midst of what appears to be a conceptual division, 
the dialogue itself will propose a deep listening in the “time of the 
Word.” Certainly we must acknowledge that the language question 
is the question of our times, since questions to do with language— 
its nature and task—abound in contemporary philosophical and 
theological discussions. And while this essay will maintain that this 
is no less true for ecumenical dialogue, we will suggest that a large 
part of the discourse in the Dialogue of Love could be meaningfully 
thought of as “sacred speech.” 

Misunderstanding arising from undiagnosed problems with 
language have already severely damaged Christian unity, and 
modern research will doubtless bring to light more examples of 
how the fraternal relationships between the Churches have suffered 
from problems arising unrecognised from misunderstandings 
based upon the misuse of language. In the course of both the 
Coptic-Roman Catholic and Coptic-Eastern Orthodox Theologi¬ 
cal Dialogue one of the most tragic ecumenical misunderstand¬ 
ings, one which has divided the Churches for more than 1500 
years, has come to light. The so-called Monophysite schism and its 
continuation was revealed to be largely an ecumenical misunder¬ 
standing produced by serious linguistic mischance. At the level of 
ecclesiology Cardinal Ratzinger has clearly stated what he calls “the 
real goal of all ecumenical efforts.” Few would disagree with him 
that this real goal is “the transformation of the plural of confes¬ 
sional Churches separated from one another into the plural of local 
Churches that are in their diversity really one Church.” 6 The 
Cardinals vision presupposes that the participants in dialogue are 

6 J. Ratzinger, “Foundations and Approaches to Biblical Exegesis,” Origins 17,35 (2 
February 1988), 120. 
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in search of a single Christian truth which they desire to under¬ 
stand in common. In other words, the purpose of the ecumenical 
dialogue and inquiry is to know Christ in one faith, although this 
faith may be expressed variously. However, those engaged in dia¬ 
logue also need to be certain that it is the same faith and truth 
which is being referred to in their exchanges. There is a clear anxi¬ 
ety that the various ways in which language is employed could 
create a less-than-honest dialogue, making it a theological “dance 
of the seven veils” in which everything is promised, but in which 
nothing is revealed. Responding to this anxiety, George Tavard 
suggests that amongst the first tasks of dialogue is the need to dis¬ 
cover a new language, one which can be shared by the traditions 
involved. 7 Even at this early stage in the discussion it is important 
to note that we will argue that honest ecumenical dialogue is much 
more than standardised semiotic systems. While many on the west¬ 
ern side of the discussion tend to emphasise the need to discover a 
new language, one which can be shared by the traditions involved, 
on the eastern side it might be more correct to say that in dialogical 
encounter one is discovered by language. However, all would agree 
that in what ever way the language is found, it must not set at risk 
the truth it is intended to convey. The task is to make ecumenical 
language honest, clear and exact, open and accessible. 8 

1. Ecumenism and its Search for Language 

George Tavard s contribution to this area is governed by the prob¬ 
lematic question of how to arrive at a common theological lan¬ 
guage in which traditions can recognize themselves. He believes 
that the ultimate end of dialogue is the formulation of such a 
semiotic. This will be a new language, yet one in which continuity 
with the past will be recognisable by all, Catholic, Orthodox, and 
Protestant. In linguistic terms he proposes that a new theological 

7 G. Tavard, “The Bilateral Dialogues: Searching for Language,” One in Christ 16 
(1980): 19-42, see 19, 21. 

8 Gillian Evans, Method in Ecumenical Theology (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1996), 113. 
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language is in the making, one in which the Churches should even¬ 
tually find the main lines of a new doctrinal language for their nor¬ 
mative doctrines. The task of bilateral dialogues is to discover or 
contribute to this new language which can be shared by the tradi¬ 
tions involved. 

Tavard s optimism is connected to his belief that presently there 
is a general feeling that theology is on the verge of entering a new 
age. This age is new because it promises to allow theology to be 
expressed in semiotic systems other than language, provided that 
such systems are able to express insights related to the experience of 
God. 9 He cites the seminal work of Pavel Evdokimov which sug¬ 
gests the development of a theology of beauty, posited on beauty as 
a virtual dimension of all theology. The new artistic theologies now 
possible would be theologies couched in visual non-linguistic 
semiotics. For the moment, however, the problem remains as the 
redactors of Unitatis Redintegratio conceived it. There is only one 
Christian world, which ecumenism hopes to gather into one 
ecclesia> while the point of departure for this gathering is the con¬ 
temporary pluralism of the languages of faith and of theological 
languages. The problem facing ecumenical dialogue is how to 
discover the oneness of faith within the pluralism of theologies and 
doctrines. Tavard believes that ecumenism’s task is to identify the 
one semiotic level of faith which underlies the discordant languages 
of doctrine. But he goes further, stating that if there is no such 
semiotic level, or if itself diverse, the ecumenical task is to arrive at a 
meta-language which points out the oneness of faith in a new way. 

The Role of Meta-language 

It is clear to all that, for the Churches engaged in ecumenical dia¬ 
logue, the old divisive language obviously is no longer of use. They 
also realise that because language is much more than a matter of 

9 One such possibility is in a theology of icons, in which the rules and conventions of 
the art of icon-painting provide certain units of theological meaning which, being 
put together syntactically by the artist within the grammar of his art, communicate 
religious meaning. Likewise, gothic art may be seen as a theology using architecture 
and the related crafts as its means of expression. 
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words, it determines the very structure of thought. To speak in a 
polemical language is to think polemically. Whereas to speak 
together we have to learn to speak the same language. 10 It is neces¬ 
sary to renounce the old adversarial language and to move from the 
plurality of alternative languages into the use and development of a 
higher language. The new, higher language is needed in order to 
express a doctrinal deepening. In the opinion of the largely West¬ 
ern side of the discussion, it is believed that a common language is 
to be arrived at best by way of a meta-language. 

Beyond the divergences that exist between them and beyond the 
diverse languages inherited from their past, the Churches are in the 
process of discovering the existence of such a meta-language. 
Present theological discussions indicate that a meta-language, 
which we can identify with faith, underlies theological pluralism. 11 
The existence of this meta-language might enable the discovery of 
an adequate structure for a common language in the future. This 
achieved, the language of statements can be used by the theologians 
and teachers of each communion to formulate their faith and to 
transmit their doctrinal heritage. 

Theologians and thinkers on the Eastern side of the discussion 
would not reject the usefulness of the much discussed meta¬ 
language, nor the achievement of a common language in the 
future, but along with devout Catholics and Protestants, they 
would particularly demand recognisable continuity between these 
beloved traditional expressions and the surprising new language, if 
it can be achieved. 12 Along with many Western Christians, Cardi¬ 
nal Willebrands amongst them, they also show an almost instinc¬ 
tive appreciation for the existence of what Wittgenstein called “the 
language game,” and for the “form of life” as a governing category 
in language. 

10 Tavard, “Bilateral Dialogues,” 31. 

11 Ibid. 

12 See “The Report of the Third Forum on Bilateral Conversations, October 6—10, 
1980,” One in Christ 18 (1982): 44-34, see 46. 
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Language Game and “Forms of Life” 

Wittgensteins idea of the “language game” provides a useful foundation 
for understanding the kind speaking represented by the Dialogue of 
Love. It goes well beyond the positivists obsession with “words alone” 
and throws light for us on the very foundations of the synthetic structure 
of human experience itself. The idea of the “language game” opposes 
any idea that would portray human communication merely as the 
manipulation of agreed linguistic signs, which, once uttered or offered, 
have no further or necessary connection with those who uttered or 
offered them. In Wittgenstein s view we indeed are contained “within” 
the language game. Language has the final word. As well as this, as 
Edward Schillebeeckx 13 observed, Wittgenstein did not accept the 
idea of a reflexive meta-language which would allow meaningful dis¬ 
cussion of the religious language game within the philosophical lan¬ 
guage game. He was something of a fideist here, believing that one had 
to be religious in order to speak meaningfully about the religious lan¬ 
guage game. The tendency to fideism aside, Wittgenstein introduced 
the useful category of “form of life,” which is to say that language is 
more than words and that thought is not necessarily wholly tied to its 
verbal expressions nor always linked with it in definable ways. 14 

The application of this insight to ecumenical dialogue is best 
expressed by Cardinal Willebrands. Recognising that there is a 
broad ecumenical recognition that language is more than words, he 
went on to speak of language in the dialogical context in such a way 
as to show the influence of the post-Wittgenstein view. The Cardi¬ 
nal stated that “by language is meant not just the vocabulary, but 
above all the mentality, the genius of a culture, philosophical tools, 
traditions and style of life.” 15 In this view, with respect to any state¬ 
ment there is a perception of the presence of layers beneath the 

13 Unpublished Hermeneutics of Edward Schillebeeckx (English translation of Lecture 
Notes [Nijmegen 1978], Volume II, by Dennis H. Rochford; Leuven: Faculty of 
Theology, Katholieke Universiteit, 1995), 115. 

14 Evans, Method in Ecumenical Theology , 91, citing P.-Y. Emery, “Reflexions sur la 
theologie du m^rite en perspective oecumenique,” Istina 9 (1963): 239-44, at 240. 

15 J. Willebrands, “Prospects for Anglican-Roman Catholic Relations,” One in Christ 
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surface, that “language” consists not only of words but in color¬ 
ations of feeling and culture and stance. This is much more toward 
the Eastern Christian view of language—its function and nature— 
in which the purpose of dialogue is to discover in what way and to 
what depth one can enter into the intentionality of this language, 
analyse its value, gauge its validity, share it, incorporate it into ones 
ways of speaking, thinking, seeing, living, and eventually use it as 
one’s language. 16 This view takes us past the difficulties of 
incommensurability between languages, where word will not 
always translate tidily into equivalent word. 17 

The concept of “form of life” also opens out upon the realization 
of the existence of what Schillebeeckx calls “family resemblances” 
which exist within the language game. These resemblances exist 
within the language game, but they arise from specific, common 
cultural and historical factors and experiences. Applied to the Dia¬ 
logue of Love between the Roman Church and the Church of Con¬ 
stantinople, or that between Rome with any of the Eastern 
Churches, “family resemblances” within the language game are cre¬ 
ated by deep structural factors such as the Eucharist, priesthood, 
iconography, devotion to the Mother of God, as well as devotion to 
the language of Scripture and the Fathers; they also include the for¬ 
mative centuries shared in common by the Churches within the 
Judaeo/Graeco-Roman world. In the light of this, we would agree 
with Gillian Evans that division has been often brought about by a 
progressive estrangement, which gave rise to a different language to 
the point where groups of Christians became strangers to one 
another, and that perhaps what often passed as schism was only 
estrangement. 18 


8 (1972): 11—23, at 14, quoting Secretatiat for Christian Unity, Rejections and Sug¬ 
gestions Concerning Ecumenical Dialogue , IV- 4, C. 

16 Tavard, “Bilateral Dialogues,” 28-29. 

17 Evans, Method in Ecumenical Theology, 92. 

18 J. M. R. Tillard, “One Church of God: The Church Broken in Pieces,” One in 
Christ 17(1981): 2-12, see 8. 
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The Orthodox and the Question of Language 

Before discussing Orthodox responses to the matter of language in 
ecumenical dialogue, we should note that, on the western side gen¬ 
erally, much of the theorising concerning finding a common lan¬ 
guage for ecumenical exchange is overstated, giving rise to Sergei 
Bulgakovs warning that the language of ecumenism “cannot be a 
sort of amalgam or compromise, like a religious Esperanto/' 19 The 
proposal for a meta-language is often overstated and gives the 
impression that time-honoured modes of expression are to be 
abandoned in the process. 20 But as Evans notes, it is a new mode of 
discussion that is being proposed, not a technically different lan¬ 
guage. 21 We will propose that the Dialogue of Love has long ago 
moved to this higher level and, because of their shared “form of 
life," the Churches of Rome and Constantinople have long been 
engaged in this new mode of discussion. 

Nevertheless, the Orthodox theological instinct avoids the quest 
for a common language. It insists that truth itself cannot be encom¬ 
passed by a single tongue and that in any single voice there must be 
an acknowledgment of other voices. The Orthodox are deeply sus¬ 
picious of Western critical thought with its emphasis on the 
appropriative intellect, with its fixed form of definition and agree¬ 
ment. 22 In contrast, Orthodoxy's conception of the quest for truth 
is dialogical. It cannot spring from a single inquiring subject. In 
dialogue the very engagement is the act. Two minds thereby, even 
in their differences, enact their unity; the engagement itself is a 
becoming, a manifestation of love and life in the Spirit. Ortho¬ 
doxy’s particular genius lies in synthesis. Therefore, to engage the 
Eastern Christian mind in contemporary terms is once more to dis- 

19 S. Bulgakov, “The Orthodox Church,” in J. Pain and N. Zernov, eds., Sergius 
Bulgakov: A Bulgakov Anthology (London: SPCK, 1976), 136. 

20 Glottophagous languages tend to regard themselves and the structures of thought 
they serve as self-contained, self-sufficient entities. Western critical thought, an 
Orthodox might note, tends to be critical of everything but its own methodology. 

21 Evans, Method in Ecumenical Theology, 108. 

22 A. Ugolnik, “Tradition as Freedom from the Past: Eastern Orthodoxy and the 
Western Mind,” Journal of Ecumenical Studies 21.2 (1984) 278-94, at 285. 
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cover a problem with language and to acknowledge a radically dif¬ 
ferent vision of language and the material world to which it relates. 

Orthodox theologians wish to build a theology of dialogue con¬ 
sistent with Orthodox tradition, yet expressed in a contemporary 
idiom. But as stated above, the Orthodox theological instinct 
avoids the quest for a common language. This hesitancy has been 
formed by two historical factors. The first is the development of a 
diverse linguistic heritage within Orthodoxy. 23 The second is the 
preferred apophatic approach to theological knowledge which has 
prevailed in the East. The result is an approach to truth at odds 
with much in the current Western context. Orthodoxy more or less 
takes its stand on a common “trans-lingual” reading of the Pente¬ 
cost event in which “we hear, each of us in his own native lan¬ 
guage?” (Acts 2:8) and it delights in paradox in both theology and 
liturgy. Truth, in the Eastern Christian view, is not so much fact to 
be guaranteed by syllogism and definition, but a knowledge to be 
encountered in the dialogical interchange which occurs in genuine 
theology and, most of all, within the enactment of the Divine Lit¬ 
urgy. As Anton Ugolnik has emphasised, the dramatic and narra¬ 
tive structure of liturgy is entirely dialogical, because liturgy does 
not proclaim the Word rhetorically; rather, it enacts the Word in a 
liturgy that is realised in dialogue, enacted dramatically. 24 

Ugolnik goes so far as to say that the dialogical structure has a 
surprising theological function. It acts to stretch and finally to snap 
definitive language. It enacts a fragmentation of meaning by 
promoting radical shifts in context, emerging in dialogical 
interchange, which produce an “oscillation of meaning.” A 
phenomenon of language thus creates a theological effect. 25 
Liturgy becomes a kind of divine irony, one which allows the mind 

23 Unlike the West, the Orthodox East suffered no Carolingian freeze on the develop¬ 
ment of its theological and liturgical languages. Although the Byzantine liturgical 
tradition is comparatively much younger than the Old Roman, it was able to go on 
developing both in Greek and in the other languages of the Eastern Christian world, 
well after the same process was more or less brought to an end in the West. 

24 Ugolnik, “Tradition as Freedom,” 287. 

25 Ibid. 
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to grasp a concept both within and outside its intended frame 
simultaneously. The dialogical structure of liturgy also allows the 
believer s understanding to pass through the temporal frame of ref¬ 
erence to another, even—beyond semiotics—to the eternal. 

Bakhtins Foundational Concepts 

Immured within Lenin and Stalins Russia, the work of Mikhail 
Bakhtin was practically unknown in the West until recently. What 
has now emerged is that so many insights associated with thinkers 
such as Heidegger, Habermas, and Wittgenstein, were first 
expressed and developed by Bakhtin. 26 Because of his times and 
personality he is very much the “cheshire cat” of modern philoso¬ 
phers, but he is undoubtedly one of the most profound Orthodox 
thinkers to appear in modern times. He had more than a close brush 
with Marxist thought and language, and his work was no worse for 
the experience. However, his ideas on the nature of language, in 
combination with the insights of Heidegger in particular, help us to 
answer definitively our chief question. Can an understanding of 
the workings of language help us to understand the nature of the 
ecumenical exchange represented by the Dialogue of Love? 

Before embarking on a more detailed discussion of Bakhtins 

26 Mikhail Bakhtin is significant as an Orthodox thinker because he points back through 
Dostoevsky, Soloviev, and the embodied spirituality of the Palamite tradition, to the 
Early Christian anthropology of the Fathers. For them the human person is created in 
the image of God, the Holy Trinity, which means that Bakhtin and the Church Fathers 
“speak of the real man, of you and of me, and of our world, not an T or a state of being” 
(M. Buber). With his concepts of co-knowing, utterance, community, simultaneity, 
and polyphony, Bakhtin is able to challenge the dualisms which have so plagued mod¬ 
ern thought since the enlightenment. In Bakhtin we find a resurgence of a catholic un¬ 
derstanding of self-consciousness over an individualistic understanding. The effect of 
Bakhtin’s insights is that “personhood finds its fulfillment in its catholic transformation, 
ai)d receives power and capacity to feel and give expression to consciousness and the 
whole of life” (G. Florovsky, “Bogoslovskie otryvki,” Put 31 [1931], 23). Bakhtin is a 
firm bridge to the post-modern in that he opens up access to a spiritual and “mystical 
knowing that goes beyond cognitive, instrumental knowing” (D. Reid, “East and West 
in Dialogue with Post-Modernity,” Orientale Lumen: Australasia and Oceania II [Syd¬ 
ney: St Paul Publications, 2004]). A study of the implications and connections of and 
between Bakhtin’s thought and trinitarian theology is a work yet to be undertaken. 
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ideas, it is important to note that all of his work stands under the 
sign of plurality, the mystery of the one and the many. On the 
nature of language he has two major ideas to offer which underpin 
everything else that he proposes. Over these two foundational 
poles he spreads the canopy of two overarching, simple presupposi¬ 
tions. The first presupposition is a primary interest in the communal 
dimension of consciousness, not in consciousness as an individual, 
personal achievement. The second is a tendency to resist finalisation, 
treasuring variety and cultivating paradox and conflict as antidotes 
to the death that finalisation represented for him. The two poles 
over which the twin canopy of community and polyphony 27 is 
spread are as follows: first, that word is a two-sided act, gaining its 
power and its meaning from the fact that it is shared; 28 secondly, 
that “to be” is to communicate dialogically, meaning that con¬ 
sciousness is the consciousness of the self in its relation to the other. 

Language and Dialogue 

Bakhtin would reject both the kind of post-Aristotelian thinking in 
the West which alone has been graced with the title “systematic” and 
the prejudice of post-seventeenth-century European culture that 
only the neat formulations of isolated categories are valid or “scien¬ 
tific.” 29 For precisely the same reasons, thinkers like Bakhtin or 
Heidegger would have the gravest doubts about the usefulness of 
attempting to construct a common ecumenical language. Such pro¬ 
posals smell of dialectical or partitive thinking. On the contrary, ifwe 
want to understand what kind of language the Dialogue of Love rep¬ 
resents, we must make the leap, with Bakhtin and Heidegger, from 
the closed dialectic of structuralism’s binary oppositions, to 
dialogical or relational thinking, with its emphasis on performance, 

27 “Polyphony” and “heteroglossia” are two of Bakhtin’s attempts to find a single 
name for the variety that he so treasured. 

28 Ugolnik, “Tradition as Freedom,” 291. 

29 The positivistic approach to language has the merit of being neat and clean. As such, 
it is difficult to argue against internally. However, because it has forgotten that lan¬ 
guage is the saying of something to some one, viewed globally, the positivist ap¬ 
proach is solepcistically meaningless. 
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history, actuality, and dialogic openness. Whatever the Dialogue of 
Love between the Churches finally represents, it is not expressive of the 
dialectical “either-or,” but clearly exhibits the dialogical “both-and.” 

Taking the thought of Bakhtin into account, it is fatuous to pres¬ 
ent the Dialogue of Love merely as a diplomatic and ritual procedure 
devoid of any special meaning or content. Word is a territory 
shared by both addresser and addressee, by the speaker and his 
interlocutor, even in the mundane exchanges in everyday life. 
What sense does it make to deny it to the solemn dialogical 
encounter between sister-Churches? Bakhtin sought God precisely 
in the space between one person and another that can be bridged by 
the word, by utterance. 30 Why then is it so difficult to recognise a 
particular and concentrated presence of God in the loving 
dialogical exchange of the Churches? 

The Dialogue of Love does not have to be drenched in formal 
theological presentations to be an essentially theological event. 
Indeed, the dialogue is ‘sacred speech” because of its function 
rathei than its content. Dialogue is the little world of the great 
world of the Incarnation, that event in which God has engaged us, 
orienting his entire divine Word, incarnate and material, to us. 31 
Following this pattern, the discourse of dialogue is also a commu¬ 
nal engagement in which the Word of God is present and shared. 
There is no speech more sacred than in this dialogic process, which 
in love can never end. 

One of the most important elements in Bakhtins thinking, 
and one that frees dialogue from the straight-jacket of the closed 
dialectic of structuralism, is the development of the liberating idea 
of “simultaneity.” Dialogue is not a process that subjugates one 
participant to the other s will or viewpoint, nor does it reduce both 
the participants to the service of abstract goals and concepts. In 
Bakhtin s view, dialogue means ultimately communication between 
simultaneous differences. The old problem of identity is resolved by 

30 K. Clark and M. Holquist, Mikhail Bakhtin (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University 
Press; London: Belknap Press, 1984), 62. 

31 Ugolnik, “Tradition as Freedom,” 292. 
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repudiating the demand to be “the same as,” by embracing the 
opportunity to be “simultaneous with.” 

The application of this vision of dialogue to the Dialogue of 
Love between the Roman Church and the Church of Constantino¬ 
ple ought to be immediately obvious. In loving dialogue it is possi¬ 
ble to encompass differences in a simultaneity. In any actual 
exchange between two persons the extensive set of conditions that 
constitute dialogue are immediately modelled, but they are not 
exhausted in any one exchange. 32 Dialogue itself is participation in 
a greater mystery, so to speak. When disparate energies of the par¬ 
ticipants in dialogue and their “life forms” are comprehended in 
simultaneity, Bakhtin calls this activity “utterance.” In the Dialogue 
of Love utterance occurs when the participants touch upon the deep 
issues, even the divisive issues, in their mutual relationship. As 
Bakhtin noted, “utterance”is an activity that enacts differences in 
values. 33 It appears in the Dialogue in the beauty and passion of the 
language. As Bakhtin would have it, this heightened intonation is 
the sound that value makes. With these remarks we conclude our 
analysis of the role of language in the Dialogue of Love . It is now 
time to elaborate upon the implications. 

2. Language as the Carrier of Meaning in the Dialogue of Love 
An Allegory of Selfhood 

Simultaneity has also the most practical of effects. In this respect we 
may draw attention to the fact that one of the major, explicit themes 
of the Diabgue of Love is the complementarity existing between the 
Catholic and Orthodox Churches. In one way or another, and under 
a variety of headings, this complementarity of the Churches receives 
more mention than almost any other theme. We should also note 
that, as in the case of the human person, complementarity means 
that there exists no “I” without a “thou.” The selfhood, even of the 
Churches, is the result of an unending relation of “I” and “thou” in 

32 Clark and Holquist, Mikhail Bakhtin, 9-10. 

33 Ibid., 10. 
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their inner constitution. 34 No one catholic Church exhausts the possi¬ 
bilities of catholicity; only together in dialogue, in “sobornicity,” do 
they express and possess the fullness of catholicity. 

According to Bakhtin, as we have noted, human relation to the 
world is essentially communicative and dialogical. In practical terms, 
“Being,” whether it applies to the human individual or to a Church, is 
the activity of “being with” the other. While one alone is not complete, 
the partners in dialogue can render unique mutual service. Put 
another way: you can see things behind my back, while I can see things 
that your placement denies to your vision. The difference determines 
that, although we are in the same event, for each of us that event is dif¬ 
ferent. Thus, I go out to the other in order to come back with a self. 

Bakhtin would warn that a complete fusion, even were it possible, 
would preclude the necessary difference that is required by dialogue. 

I “live into” an others consciousness; I see the world through 
that others eyes. But I must never completely meld with that 
version of things, for the more successfully I do so, the more I 
will fall prey to the limitations of the others horizon . 35 

At the level of the Churches and their dialogue, difference is 
absolutely necessary. The ecumenical goal must never be the drab 
uniformity of universalising trans-cultural liturgies, sanitised cus¬ 
toms, homogenised theologies or virtual ecumenical languages. 
This is because “difference” makes the other person or Church the 
actively refracting optic which I need in order to see myself authen¬ 
tically. The very existence of the ancient apostolic Churches is a 
providence, their dialogue a kairos . 

The Question of Meaning 

Both Heidegger and Bakhtin throw new light on the philosophical 
questions of meaning and consciousness, thawing them from the 

34 Nor should we lose sight of the “I-thou” dialogical relationship of the Church and 
the world that God so loves. The inner dialogical relationship of the Churches is 
part of this wider dialogue of Church and world. 

35 Cited in Clark and Holquist, Mikhail Bakhtin, 78 (see chapter 3, “The Architecton¬ 
ics of Answerability,” 63-94). 
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deep freeze in which positivism had deposited them for so long. 
Neither are philosophical objects. Indeed, as Heidegger would 
have it, they resemble dynamic events in which the something 
which we reach along the way meets and makes its appeal to us and 
transforms us into itself 36 In terms of dialogue, we should expect to 
be changed in the process because there are no isolated acts in con¬ 
sciousness. As Bakhtin insists, every thought is connected to other 
thoughts and, what is more, to the thoughts of others. Thus con¬ 
sciousness is always co-consciousness, “soznanie,” “co-knowing.” 

Bakhtins thought transcends both the “personalist” viewpoint 
which insists that I own meaning, as well as the opposite pole, the 
“deconstructionist,” in which no one owns meaning. In Bakhtins 
view we own meaning because it comes into existence only at the 
moment that it is accepted by a particular community. Bakhtin 
roots meaning squarely in the social dimension. Consequently, my 
voice is received and best heard at least in chorus, and at its very best 
in dialogue. Consequently, following this model, the Churches in 
their God-willed inner variety are at their best as meaning 
makers—makers of theology—when they are engaged in dialogue. 
It is interesting to note here that Dostoevsky, who so influenced 
Bakhtin, carried the dialogue over into eternity, thinking of it as an 
eternal co-rejoicing, co-admiration, con-cord. One voice alone 
concludes nothing, decides nothing. Two voices are the minimum 
for life, for existence. 37 Similarly, the construction of human know¬ 
ing demands that, in both the intra-ecclesial theological dialogue 
and the ecumenical there must be more than one voice speaking if 
the Churches wish to avoid theological objectifying stagnation, on 
the one hand, or ecumenical life as domination, on the other. 

Dialogue, Language, and Beauty 

Bakhtins idea of “utterance” is very close to what Heidegger would 
call “saying.” We recall that Bakhtin believed that “utterance” is an 

36 Martin Heidegger, On the Way to Language (San Francisco: Harper and Row, 
1971), 73-74. 

37 Clark and Holquist, Mikhail Bakhtin, see “Introduction” (1-13). 
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activity that enacts differences in values, while the beauty and the 
passion of the language that occurs in dialogue—this heightened 
intonation—is the sound that value makes. For Heidegger “saying” 
brings us close to the essential nature of language, where poetry and 
thinking are found together in the same neighbourhood. 38 This is 
plainly true for the language of the Dialogue of Love. Its utterance, 
which very often explicitly acknowledges and calls upon the pres¬ 
ence of the Holy Spirit, has a prophetic note. The great symbolic 
actions of the dialogue also exhibit the same beauty: actions such as 
Paul Vis greeting of Metropolitan Meliton in the Sistine Chapel 
(1972), or John Paul II and Metropolitan Chrysostomos 
Konstantinidis pouring of the oils at the Shrine of St Nicholas in 
Bari (1983). The reason for this is that the dialogue is touching 
upon ultimates and, as Heidegger explains in respect to poetry and 
thought, each needs the other in its neighbourhood when it comes 
to ultimates. 39 In such moments, expressive of ultimates, language 
itself has touched us with its essential being. 40 Hence the joy and 
the longing. 

Dialogue , Ultimacy ; and Revelation 

Heidegger and his school would have it that, in the fullness of its 
meaning, speech transcends the physical-sensible side of phonet¬ 
ics. In other words, language is in itself supra sensuous. It partakes 
of spirit naturally, so to speak, and it constantly transcends the 
merely sensible. 41 Consequently, when the Churches come 
together in the exchange of the dialogue, the very language that 
they use is already in some sense itself metaphysical. We should not 
be surprised then that when the purpose of the Dialogue takes up 
the instrument of language, we are at least at the border of that 

38 “‘To say,’ related to the Old Norse ‘saga,’ means to show: to make appear, set free, 
that is to offer and extend what we call World, lighting and concealing it. This light¬ 
ing and hiding proffer of the world is the essential being of Saying.” Heidegger, On 
the Way to Language, 93. 

39 Ibid., 70. 

40 Ibid., 59. 

41 Ibid., 35. 
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country that we might call “revelation.” The appearance of poetry 
as an element in the solemn saying of the Dialogue is a another sign 
that that country is not very far away. 42 

The Dialogue of Love, as an event of the Churches, as an event 
which is both temporal and permanent, is one of those moments 
when eternity cuts through time. The language of ultimacy reveals 
the speakers' ambition to convey a meaning which transcends the 
selves of both speakers and listeners, a discourse in which they try 
to convey the universal meaning of a local event or the eternal 
meaning of a temporal event. 43 Here we might say that we have 
crossed the border of that country called Revelation. Patriarch 
Dimitrios sensed this when he announced the time of listening in 
the “time of the Word.” 

To the question of the dialogue as sacred speech, only one con¬ 
clusion is possible in the face of the foregoing. It is indeed possible 
to recognize the language of the other as a possible system of expres¬ 
sion of the meta-language of revelation. If the metalinguistic level 
which unites diverse theologies within one Church cannot be other 
than its doctrine of faith, the level beyond this, the level serving as 
metalinguistic ground of the doctrines of faith of the Christian 
world and its many Churches, cannot be other than the revealing 
act of God, Revelation in the active sense of the term. 44 It is there¬ 
fore only by a ressourcement , such as the Dialogue of Love and the 
“Theological Dialogue,” that a common language of faith can be 
formulated by diverse Churches and in which Patriarch Dimitrios' 
call for deep listening in the “time of the Word” can take place. 


42 Ibid., 70, 83. As Heidegger put it, “Poetry and thought, each needs the other in its 
neighbourhood, each in its fashion, when it conies to ultimates,” and “Poetry moves 
in an element of saying, and so does thinking. When we reflect on poetry, we find 
ourselves at once in that same element in which thinking moves.” 

43 Ugolnik, “Tradition as Freedom,” 287. 

44 Evans, Method in Ecumenical Theology , 106. 
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The Church as Community of Love 
According to Alexis S. Khomiakov 

Peter Vogt 

It has often been noted that the Eastern Orthodox theological tra¬ 
dition contains very little direct reflection on the doctrine of the 
Church. Not that the Church has been unimportant for classical 
Eastern Orthodox thought, but its mysterious life was so much 
seen as the ever-present presupposition for the Orthodox faith that 
a doctrinal definition seemed neither possible nor necessary. 1 It was 
only in the nineteenth century, mainly through the writings of the 
Russian philosopher and lay-theologian Alexis Stepanovich 
Khomiakov (1804-1860), that Orthodox theology “discovered” 
its distinct understanding of the Church. Khomiakov s pioneering 
ecclesiological reflection was occasioned by his encounter with 
Western thought and aimed at clarifying and defending the Ortho¬ 
dox position over and against the—in his view—defective Western 
understanding of the Church. 2 Not unlike Johann Adam Mohler 

1 Cf. Sergius Bulgakov, The Orthodox Church (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1988), 3; 
Georges Florovsky, “The Church: Her Nature and Task,” in Bible, Church, Tradi - 
tion: An Eastern Orthodox View, Collected Works of Georges Florovsky , vol. 1 
(Belmont, Mass.: Nordland Publishing Company, 1972), 37-72, here 57-58; Al¬ 
exander Schmemann, “Ecclesiological Notes,” SVTQ 11 (1967): 35-39, here 35; 
John Meyendorff, Byzantine Theology: Historical Trends and Doctrinal Themes 
(New York: Fordham University Press, 1974), 79. 

2 On Khomiakov’s view of the Church see Serge BolshakofF, The Doctrine of the Unity 
of the Church in the Works ofKhomyakov and Moehler (London: SPCK, 1946); John 
S. Romanides, “Orthodox Ecclesiology According to Alexis Khomiakov (1804- 
1860),” Greek Orthodox Theological Review 2 (1956): 57-73; Ernst Christoph 
Suttner, Offenbarung, Gnade und Kirche bei A. S. Chomjakow (Wurzburg: 
Augustinus Verlag, 1967); Peter Plank, “Paralipomena zur Ekklesiologie A. S. 
Chomjakovs,” Ostkirchliche Studien 29 (1980): 3-29; Paul Patrick O’Leary, The 
Triune Church: A Study in the Ecclesiology of A. S. Xomjakov (Freiburg, Switzerland: 
Universitatsverlag, 1982); and Joost van Rossum, “A. S. Khomiakov and Orthodox 
Ecclesiology,” 5VTQ35 (1991): 67-82. See also Albert Gratieux, A. S. Khomiakov 
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(1796—1838), the theologian of Romantic Catholicism, 
Khomiakov saw the Church as a living organism, constituted not 
by external institutional structures but by the power of the cohesive 
force of love. 3 As his friend and editor George Samarin put it, the 
Church according to Khomiakov is “not a doctrine, system, or 
institution,” but rather “a living organism, an organism of truth 
and love, or more precisely, truth and love as an organism.” 4 

The goal of the following article is to give an overview of 
Khomiakovs understanding of the Church as an organic commu¬ 
nity of love. 5 While previous studies have often focused on 
Khomiakov’s ecclesiology in the context of his controversy with 

et le mouvement Slavophile, Vol. II, Les doctrines, Unam Sanctum 6 (Paris: Cerf, 
1939), 102-54; Nicolas Zernov, Three Russian Prophets: Khomiakov, Dostoevsky, 
Soloviev (London: SCM Press, 1944), 59-69; Peter K. Christoff, Aw Introduction to 
Nineteenth-Century Russian Slavophilism , vol. 1, A.S. Xomjakov (The Hague: Mou- 
ton, 1961), 136-71; Reinhard Slenczka, Ostkirche und Okumene: Die Einheit der 
Kirche als dogmatisches Problem in der neueren ostkirchlichen Theologie (Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1962), 61-79; and Georges Florovsky, Ways of Rus¬ 
sian Theology , Part Two, translated by Robert L. Nichols, Collected Works , vol. 6 
(Vaduz: Buchervertriebsanstalt, 1987), 38-53. 

3 Cf. Bolshakoff, The Doctrine of the Unity of the Church in the Works of Khomyakov 
and Moehler. On Mohler see also Michael J. Himes, Ongoing Incarnation: Johann 
Adam Mohler and the Beginnings of Modem Ecclesiology (New York: Crossroad, 
1997). 

4 From George Samarin’s “Introduction” to the second volume of the Russian edi¬ 
tion of Khomiakov’s works, as quoted in Florovsky, Ways of Russian Theology , 53. 

5 The main sources for Khomiakov’s ecclesiology are his correspondence with the 
Anglican minister William Palmer (1811-1879) between 1844-55, edited by W.J. 
Birbeck, Russia and the English Church During the Last Fifty Years (London: 
Rivington, 1895; reprint Farnborough, UK: Gregg International Publishers, 
1969); his treatise “On the Unity of the Church,” written in Russian c. 1844 (Eng¬ 
lish translation in Birbeck, Russia and the English Church , 193-222, also published as 
A. S. Khomiakov, The Church is One [New York: Archdiocese of the Eastern Ortho¬ 
dox Catholic Church in America, 1953]); and a number of essays written and pub¬ 
lished in French between 1852 and 1860, collected in a posthumous edition: A.-S. 
Khomiakoff, L Eglise Latine et le Protestantisme au point de vue de TEglise dOrient: 
Recueildarticles sur des questions religeuses, Merits a different ipoques eth diverses occasions 
(Lausanne and Vevey: B. Benda, 1872; reprint Farnborough, UK: Gregg Interna¬ 
tional Publishers, 1969). For an abridged English translation of the first essay see Alex¬ 
ander Schmemann, ed.. Ultimate Questions: An Anthology of Modem Russian Religious 
Thought (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1965), 31-69. 
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Western thought, this discussion will focus on the role of love. We 
hope to show that love is the basic category in his view of the 
Church, underlying his conceptualization of ecclesial truth and 
freedom and thus forming the decisive element in his apology of 
Eastern Orthodoxy. This view found its particular expression in 
the concept of Sobomost which has had profound influence on the 
development of Russian Orthodox ecclesiology. 

L Basic Ideas 

Khomiakovs basic ecclesiological position is apparent from his 
essay “The Church is One,” written about 1844. The introductory 
paragraph underscores the essentially communal and organic char¬ 
acter of the Church. 

The Church is one. Her unity follows of necessity from the 
unity of God; for the Church is not a multitude of persons in 
their separate individuality, but a unity of the grace of God, 
living in a multitude of rational creatures, submitting them¬ 
selves willingly to grace. Grace, indeed, is also given to those 
who resist it, and to those who do not make use of it (who 
hide their talent in the earth), but these are not in the Church. 

In fact, the unity of the Church is not imaginary or allegori¬ 
cal, but a true and substantial unity, such as is the unity of 
many members in a living body. 6 

The grace of God, which animates and unifies the Church, corre¬ 
sponds to the three principal gifts of the Spirit: faith, hope, and 
love. These gifts are jointly present in any aspect of the ecclesial life, 
yet ultimate priority is given to love, “the crown and glory of the 
Church.” 7 

Khomiakov identifies several areas where love is of special 
importance for the Church. First, it marks the quality of commu¬ 
nion and unity among its members: 

We know that when any one of us falls, he falls alone; but no 
one is saved alone. He who is saved is saved in the Church, as a 

6 Birbeck, Russia and the English Church, 193. 

7 Ibid., 198, cf. 200, 211-12, 221-22. 
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member of her, and in unity with all her other members. If 
any one believes, he is in the communion of faith; if he loves, 
he is in the communion of love; if he prays, he is in the com¬ 
munion of prayer. 8 

Second, love lies at the heart of the Church’s devotional life, espe¬ 
cially the disciplines of intercessory prayer and the veneration of 
icons. Because mutual intercessory prayer—including prayer for 
the deceased—is a free expression of the spirit of love, its practice 
stands above all selfish interest and utilitarian considerations. 9 The 
veneration of icons, likewise, must be understood as a venue where 
ecclesial love can manifest itself. Although this practice is not nec¬ 
essary for salvation, the Church considers it admissible and benefi¬ 
cial for those who feel called to express their love and devotion in 

.1 • 10 

this way. 

Finally, love is intimately connected with the preservation of 
spiritual truth within the Church. Since the gift of faith, the true 
knowledge of God, is entrusted to the ecclesial communion as a 
whole, individuals may share in the true faith only if they belong to 
the Church. Separation from the Church either through heresy or 
schism represents, in turn, a breach of the love that carries with it 
the loss of truth: “He who has renounced the spirit of love and 
divested himself of the gifts of grace cannot any longer possess 

8 Ibid., 216. 

9 Cf. ibid., 219: “The Church prays for all, and we pray together for all; but our prayer 
must be true, and a true expression of love, and not a mere form of words. Not being 
able to love all men, we pray for those whom we love, and our prayer is not hypocrit¬ 
ical; but we pray God, that we may be able to love all, and pray for all without hypoc¬ 
risy. Mutual prayer is the blood of the Church, and the glorification of God her 
breath. We pray in a spirit of love, not of interest, in the spirit of filial freedom, not of 
the law of the hireling demanding his pay. Every man who asks: ‘What use is there in 
prayer?’ acknowledges himself to be in bondage. True prayer is true love.” Cf. 
LEglise Latin, 128-29. 

10 Cf. Birbeck, Russia and the English Church , 219: “Love and unity are above every¬ 
thing, but love expresses itself in many ways: by works, by prayer, and by spiritual 
songs. The Church bestows her blessings upon all these expressions of love. If a man 
cannot express his love for God by word, but expresses it by a visible representation, 
that is to say by an image ( eikon) y will the Church condemn him? No, but she will 
condemn the man who condemns him, for he is condemning another’s love.” 
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inward knowledge—that is, faith—but limits himself to mere out¬ 
ward knowledge; wherefore he can only know what is external, and 
not the inner mysteries of God.” 11 The most blatant case of such a 
violation of the Church’s bond of love is, in Khomiakovs view, the 
autonomous decision of the Western Church to insert arbitrarily 
the filioque clause into the Nicene Creed. With this move the West¬ 
ern Church has effectively cut itself off from the truth of the Chris¬ 
tian faith, which alone is preserved in the Orthodox Church. 12 

The last point played a central role in Khomiakov’s subsequent 
reflection about the differences between Orthodoxy and the West¬ 
ern Churches. Writing to the English divine William Palmer in 
1830, he pointed out that “the difference between the Eastern 
Church and all the Western communities” did not lie so much in 
conflicting dogmatic or creedal positions than “in the different 
manner of considering the Church itself.” 13 Central for the Ortho¬ 
dox view of the Church is the idea that the Church is primarily a 
communion whose spiritual gifts of divine life and knowledge of 
truth are preserved through the bond of mutual love among its 
members. “The gift of unvarying knowledge,” Khomiakov 
explains, “is attributed, not to individuals, but to the totality of the 
ecclesiastical body, and is considered as a corollary of the moral 
principle of mutual love.” 14 Thus, in his view the Eastern Ortho¬ 
dox Church has preserved the integrity of this ecclesial commu¬ 
nion, whereas the Western Churches, both Catholic and 

11 Ibid., 203. 

12 Cf. ibid., 202-3: “Therefore the pride of reason and of illegal domination, which 
appropriated to itself, in opposition to the decree of the whole Church (pronounced 
at the Council of Ephesus), the right to add its private explanations and human hy¬ 
potheses to the Niceno-Constantinopolitan Symbol is in itself an infraction of the 
sanctity and inviolability of the Church. Just as the very pride of the separate 
Churches, which dared to change the Symbol of the whole Church without the con¬ 
sent of their brethren, was inspired by a spirit not of love, and was a crime against 
God and the Church, so also their blind wisdom, which did not comprehend the 
mysteries of God, was a distortion of the faith; for faith is not preserved where love 
has grown weak.” 

13 Ibid., 93-94 (fifth letter of Khomiakov to Palmer, Oct. 8, 1830). 

14 Ibid., 95. 
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Protestant, have erroneously surrendered it in favor of structures of 
ecclesiastical authority that no longer possess the proper balance 
between unity and freedom. 

Romanism is an unnatural tyranny; Protestantism an un¬ 
principled revolt. Neither of them can be accepted. But 
where is unity without tyranny? where is freedom without re¬ 
volt to be found? They are both to be found in the ancient, 
continuous, unadulterated Tradition of the Church. There a 
unity is to be found more authoritative than the despotism of 
the Vatican, for it is based on the strength of mutual love. There 
a liberty is to be found more free than the licence of Protes¬ 
tantism, for it is regulated by the humility of mutual love . There 
is the Rock and the Refuge. 15 

The difference between the Eastern and the Western Churches is 
thus characterized, above all, by the presence or absence of the prin¬ 
ciple of mutual love as the basis for ecclesiastical authority and spir¬ 
itual truth. 16 

Khomiakov insists that Western Christianity suffered the loss of 
the principle of mutual love when it willfully separated itself from 
the original Orthodox tradition over the question of the filioque - 
clause during the Middle Ages. The decisive point of this contro¬ 
versy lies for him not in the question of doctrinal correctness 
(although he is, of course, convinced that the filioque-c\a.usc is 
theologically mistaken) but in the fact that in presumptuously 
arrogating for itself the right to decide about doctrinal matters the 
Western part of the Church acted against the spirit of love. Thus he 
explains to Palmer: 

15 Ibid., 102 (sixth letter ofKhomiakov to Palmer, June 18,1855), emphasis original. 

16 In a philosophical essay on epistemology published in 1857, Khomiakov develops a 
similar point: “Communion in love is not only useful: it is necessary in order to 
know the truth. The understanding of the truth is based on communion in love, and 
without it is impossible. Inaccessible to thinking of an individual, the truth is acces¬ 
sible to the totality of thinkers, who are one in love. This feature distinguishes 
sharply the Orthodox doctrine from all others: from Latinism, built on external au¬ 
thority, and from Protestantism, which leaves the individual to freedom in the 
desert of abstract intellectualism” (Russian edition of Khomiakov’s Works I, 283, as 
quoted in Bolshakoff, The Doctrine of the Unity of the Church , 56). 
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The West felt itself of age; it could speak for itself; it had no 
want of anybody’s opinion or assent in things of faith. The in¬ 
novation was solemnly adopted without a general Synod be¬ 
ing held, without the Eastern Bishops being invited to give 
their assent, without even so much as a notice being given to 
them. The bonds of love were torn, the communion of faith 
(which cannot exist with different symbols) was rejected in 
fact. I will not say, was it lawful?’ The idea of law and lawful¬ 
ness may do for casuists and disciples of th ejus Romanum , but 
cannot do for Christians. But I will ask: ‘Was that moral? Was 
it brotherly? Was it Christian?’ The rights of the Catholic 
Church were usurped by a part of it. An unmerited offence was 
given to unsuspecting brothers, who till that time had fought 
with the greatest perseverance and certainly the greatest ability 
for Orthodoxy. This action was certainly a most heinous sin, 
and a most shocking display of pride and disdain. 17 

In this way the demeanor of the West, as much as its deed, effec¬ 
tively put an end to the original communion of love in the ecumen¬ 
ical Church and set the two sides on very divergent historical paths. 

2. Khomiakovs Defense of the Orthodox Tradition 

Khomiakov repeated and developed these themes in several pam¬ 
phlets, which he published in French during the 1850s in order to 
defend the integrity of the Orthodox Church against various Cath¬ 
olic and Protestant misrepresentations. 18 First and foremost, he 
holds on to the general definition of the Church in terms of mutual 
love: “The Church is the revelation of the Holy Spirit in the mutual 
love of the Christians and in the love that brings them back to the 
Father through his incarnate word, Jesus our Lord.” 19 Because the 
Holy Spirit is the origin of the believers love for one another, 
ecclesial communion is not restrictive in character but rather forms 

17 Birbeck, Russia and the English Churchy 35-36 (second letter of Khomiakov to 
Palmer, August 18, 1845). 

18 For a convenient summary of these controversies see Bolshakov, Doctrine of the 
Unity of the Churchy 171-209. 

19 LEgliseLatine y 267. 
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the condition for, and the realization of, the moral freedom to 
which human beings as rational creatures are called. 20 The bond of 
mutual love delivers the individual believers from the need of hav¬ 
ing to rely on their own inadequate efforts and achievements: 

The union of a person on earth with his Saviour remains al¬ 
ways imperfect. It does not become perfect except in the 
sphere where a man lays down his imperfection in the perfec¬ 
tion of the mutual love that unites the Christian believers 
with one another. There, a man does not rely anymore on his 
own powers, which are nothing but weakness; he does not 
count anymore on his own individuality; he does not count 
on anything other than the holiness of the bond of mutual 
love, that unites him with his brethren; and his hope cannot 
betray him, for this bond is Christ himself, who fashions their 
common grandeur out of each individuals humility. 21 

It is precisely by the power of mutual love and in the communion 
with others and Christ that human beings in the Church are able to 
recover and purify their true spiritual nature. 22 What distinguishes 
the Christian Church vis-h-vi$ other religious associations is thus 

20 Ibid., 265: “Le mystere de la liberte morale dans le Christ et de 1’union du Sauveur et 
de la creature inteliigente n’a pu etre dignement revele qu’a la liberte de 1’intelligence 
humaine et a l’idee de 1’amour mutuel que I’Esprit de Dieu est venue consommer et 
couronner au grand jour de la Pentecote.” 

21 Ibid., 265-66. 

22 Cf. ibid., 116-17: “L’homme ne retrouvepas dans l’Eglise quelque chosequi lui soit 
etranger. II s’y retrouve lui-meme, non plus dans la faiblesse de son isolement 
spirituel, mais dans la force de son union spirituelle et intime avec ses freres et son 
sauveur. II s’y retrouve dans sa perfection, ou plutot il y retrouve ce qui est parfait en 
lui, l’inspiration divine qui se perd constamment dans 1‘impurete grossiere de 
chaque existence individuelle. Cette epuration s’opere par l’invincible puissance de 
l’amour mutuel des Chretiens en Jesus-Christ; car cet amour, c’est 1‘esprit de Dieu.” 
And ibid., 127-28: “Dieu, dans sa justice et dans sa misericorde, a permis que de 
meme que le Christ, l’etre moral unique, a, par un effet de son amour sans bornes, 
pris sur lui les peches de l’homme et sa juste punition; de meme l’homme, par un 
effet de sa foi et de son amour pour son Sauveur, put renoncer k sa propre 
individuality individuality coupable et mauvaise, et se revetir de la sainted et de la 
perfection de son Sauveur. L’homme ainsi uni au Christ n’est plus ce qu’il ^tait, un 
individu isoly il est devenu membre de l’Eglise qui est le corps du Christ, et sa vie est 
devenue partie integrante de la vie superieure a laquelle elle s’est librement soumise.” 
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the principle of mutual love in Jesus Christ together with its fruits 
of sanctification and the knowledge of divine mysteries, that is, 
faith. Where this principle is recognized, even if only in imperfect 
form, there the invisible Church expresses itself in the visible 
Church, but when it is lost, then a visible Church ceases to be a 
Church in the proper sense. 23 

As a gift and revelation of the Holy Spirit, the believers love for 
one another in the Church is the prerequisite and guarantee for 
doctrinal truth. Khomiakov emphasizes repeatedly that truth is 
given only to the ecclesial communion of love and that apart from 
it there is no other way of safeguarding the purity of the faith. 24 
Christ himself has entrusted the faith to his disciples not as individ¬ 
uals but as a community “freely united through the holy power of 
mutual love.” 25 Now, the believers’ mutual love assures that the line 
of Tradition continues without break or alteration: 

But, we are asked, whence comes the power to preserve a 
teaching so pure and exalted? Whence the weapons for its de¬ 
fense? The power is found in mutual love, the weapons in the 
communion of prayer; and divine help does not betray love 
and prayer, since God Himself inspires both. 26 

The desire to interject additional “objective” instrumentalities for 
the further protection of doctrinal truth is already a sign of doubt 
and constitutes the fundamental error of rationalism. Here, 
Khomiakov quotes with approval an Encyclical of the Eastern Patri¬ 
archs from 1848, which asserts against the teaching authority of the 
Pope that doctrinal infallibility “resides solely in the ecumenicity of 

23 Cf. ibid., 274-75. 

24 See ibid., 99, 10Q, 107, 110, 241, 284, 381. Cf. the following statements from his 
philosophical works (Russian edition, vol. I, 283), as quoted in Nicolas Zernov, 
Three Russian Prophets: Khomiakov, Dostoevsky, Soloviev (London: SCM Press, 
1944), 58. "the highest knowledge of truth is beyond the reach of an isolated mind; 
it is open only to a society of minds bound together by love. Truth looks as though it 
were the achievement of the few, but in reality it is the creation and possession of 
all.” See also Zenkowsky, History , 191-99. 

25 L’EgliseLatine, 164-65. 

26 Schmemann, Ultimate Questions , 54 (- L’Eglise Latine , 46). 
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the Church bound together by mutual love” and that doctrinal ortho¬ 
doxy and liturgical purity “are entrusted to the care not of one hierar¬ 
chy but of all the people of the Church, who are the Body of Christ.” 27 
If the principle of mutual love is removed from the consideration of 
truth, the inner spiritual knowledge of the divine mysteries becomes 
transformed into external rationalistic and individualistic opinions, 
and genuine faith (foi) degenerates into mere belief ( croyance). 28 

As could be expected, Khomiakov attributes precisely such a loss 
of love, faith, and truth, to the Western Church in connection with 
its unilateral adoption of the filioque -clause into the common 
creed. This step marks for him the beginning of the principle of 
“Protestant” rationalism and separatism insofar as here, for the first 
time, one part of the Church placed its own provincial view above 
the teaching of the whole ecumenical Church. 29 The affront 

27 Ibid., 55 (= 48-49). Khomiakov alluded to this encyclical three more times in his French 
pamphlets (cf. LEglise Latine , 99,179, and 270) and also referred to it in his fifth letter to 
William Palmer (cf. Birbeck, Russia and the English Church , 94). The encyclical had been 
promulgated on May 6,1848, by the Synod of the Eastern Patriarchs in response to a let¬ 
ter of Pope Pius IX, inviting the Eastern Church to return to the fold of Rome. The Greek 
text together with a French translation is given in Ioanne Baptista Martin and Ludovico 
Petit, eds., CoUectio ConciliorumRecentiorumEcclesiae Universae, vol. 40 (Paris: H. Welter, 
1909), 377-418, here 406 and 408 (§§ 16 and 17). Bernhard Plank, Katholmtat und 
Sobomost: Ein Beitrag zum Verstandnis der Katholizitat der Kirche bei den Russischen 
Theologen in derzweiten Halfiedes 19-Jahrhunderts , Dasdstliche Christentum , N.F. vol. 14, 
(Wlirzburg: Augustinus Verlag, 1960), 135-37, raises the question as to the reliability and 
correctness of Khomiakov’s interpretation of the encyclical. 

28 Cf. L EgliseLatine, 241—42, see also 50-53 (= Schmemann, Ultimate Questions, 56-58). 

29 Cf. Schmemann, Ultimate Questions , 40 (= L Eglise Latine,, 27): “Protestantism [as a 
principle] means the expression of doubt in essential dogma. In other words, the de¬ 
nial of dogma as a living tradition; in short, a denial of the Church.” Ibid., 47-48 
(= 36): “Having appropriated the right of independently deciding a dogmatic ques¬ 
tion within the area of the Ecumenical Church, private opinion carried within itself 
the seed of growth and legitimation of Protestantism, that is, of free investigation 
torn from the living tradition of unity based on mutual love. Thus at the moment of 
its origin, Romanism manifested itself as Protestantism.” And ibid., 60 (= 64): 
“Romanism began at the moment it placed the independence of individual or re¬ 
gional opinion above the ecumenical unity of faith; it was the first to create a heresy 
of a new type, a heresy against the dogma of the nature of the Church, against her 
own faith in herself. The Reform [Reformation] was only the continuation of this 
same heresy under another name.” 
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against the East and the resulting division of Christendom led to a 
considerable transformation of the Western Church: it effectively 
deprived the Western Church of the organic relation between reli¬ 
gious truth and ecclesial communion and thus changed the nature 
of ecclesial communion itself. Truth was now seen as something 
external that could be recognized and judged without recourse to 
the community of believers, and the community of believers came 
to be seen as the recipient rather than the source of religious doc¬ 
trine. For Khomiakov, this approach is beset with a double weak¬ 
ness: it fails to grasp the true nature of faith and is also inherently 
prone to schismatic and individualistic tendencies. 30 The challenge 
that these tendencies pose for the unity of the Church represents, in 
his view, the fundamental problem of Western Christianity. 

Khomiakov considers both Roman Catholicism and Protestant¬ 
ism as a product of the schismatic-individualistic impulse of West¬ 
ern rationalism and interprets their differences in terms of their 
divergent strategies of accommodating that impulse. The Catholic 
Church, recognizing early on the dangers of “Protestant anarchy,” 
sought to compensate for the lost sense of inner cohesion by 
emphasizing its institutional unity. 31 The external authority of the 
Roman hierarchy, based on the idea of papal supremacy, became 
the bond that held the Church together. Protestantism, in turn, 
came into being as a rebellion against Roman Catholic authoritari¬ 
anism that was carried out in the name of individual freedom and 
self-determination. Ready to forego the ideal of institutional unity, 
it shifted the locus of religious authority from an external ecclesias- 

30 Cf. ibid., 30-31 (= 40-41). 

31 Cf. L’EgliseLatine, 107, “Le schisme occidental, en rompant ce lien [I’amour mutuel 
des chretiens], intronisait le rationalisme et l’anarchie protestante. Pour ^viter les 
consequences logiques de cette erreur, le romanisme dut, plus tard, inventer 
l’infaillibilite papale, et cacher l’anarchie du principe sous le despotisme 
gouvernemental du fait.” And Schmemann, Ultimate Questions , 48 (= L Eglise La tine, 
37-38): “The pope’s authority was substituted for ecumenical infallibility, and his au¬ 
thority was external. Once a member of the Church, once a responsible participant, 
the Christian man had now become a subject of the Church. She and he had ceased to 
be one, he was outside her, although he remained in her bosom.” 
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tical agency to the mind of the individual believer. 32 On both sides, 
the development has led to a blatant imbalance between unity and 
freedom and has robbed these concepts of their true meaning: “An 
exterior unity that rejects freedom and, as a result, is not real unity: 
such is Romanism. An exterior freedom that does not give unity 
and, as a result, is not real freedom, such is the Reformation.” 33 
Both Catholic unity and Protestant freedom are merely external in 
character and exist, in Khomiakovs view, without any “real” or 
“living” content. 34 “A true understanding of the Church, as free¬ 
dom in unity and life in reason, is equally inaccessible to both.” 35 

Khomiakovs analysis of the Western Churches highlights their 
difference from the Orthodox Church. There is no doubt for him 
that all that has gone wrong in the West has been preserved without 
blemish in the East. Orthodoxy proves itself superior to Catholicism 
and Protestantism in every respect: it has held on to the principle of 
mutual love, it has kept the truth, and it has maintained the original 
harmony of unity and freedom. Its ecclesial life is, in contrast to the 
West, not external in nature but thoroughly organic and spiritual: 

There is a an essential difference between the idea of the 
Church [i.e., the Orthodox Church] which considers itself as 

32 Cf. Schmemann, Ultimate Questions , 63 (= L Eglise La tine, 64): “The Reform [Ref¬ 
ormation] followed another path. Remaining steadfast to the principle of rationalis¬ 
tic self-determination which had generated the Roman schism, it demanded its 
freedom (with every right), and was forced to sacrifice all semblance of unity.” For a 
discussion of Khomiakov’s view of Catholicism and Protestantism, see Bolshakoff, 
Doctrine of the Unity of the Churchy 189-93. 

33 L Eglise Latine , 287, as translated in Rossum, “A. S. Khomiakov and Orthodox 
Ecclesiology,” 69. 

34 Cf. Schmemann, Ultimate Questionsy 63-64 (= LEglise Latine , 64-63): “As with 
Papism, so with the Reform: everything leads to externality. Such is the nature of all 
the children of rationalism. The Unity of papism is an external unity, deprived of 
living content; the freedom of the Protestant mind is also an external freedom, with¬ 
out real content.” Cf. L Eglise Latine , 230, as translated in Bolshakoff, Doctrine of the 
Unity of the Churchy 202: “The Roman world is a lifeless unity with a teraphim in the 
person of the Pope. The Protestant world is an unreal unity with a fetish in the dead 
letter [i.e., Scripture]. Such is the inevitable result of a system, which rejected the liv¬ 
ing principle of unchanging faith revealed in mutual love.” 

35 Schmemann, Ultimate Questions y 64 (= LEglise Latine , 65). 
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an organic unity, animated by the divine grace of mutual love, 
and the ideas of the Occidental communions, whose entirely 
conventional unity is, among Protestants, nothing other than 
the sum total of a certain number of individuals having al¬ 
most identical beliefs and aspirations, and among Catholics 
nothing else than the collective activity of the subjects of a 
semi-spiritual state. 36 

The Orthodox Church alone offers life, community, and transfor¬ 
mation to its members: 

The grain of sand does not receive a new existence in the heap 
into which it has been randomly thrown. That is man in Prot¬ 
estantism. The brick in a wall does not experience any change 
and does not receive any improvement of the place given to it 
by the masons tool. That is man in Roman Catholicism. But 
the particle of matter that has been assimilated into a living 
body receives itself a new meaning and a new life from the or¬ 
ganism of which it has become an integral part. That is man 
in the Church which is the Body of Christ, whose organic 
principle is love. 37 

Accordingly, the relationship between unity and freedom in the 
Orthodox Church is such that both aspects complement rather 
than contradict each other. 

The inner and true unity, which is the product and manifes¬ 
tation of freedom, the unity that is based not on a rationalistic 
science nor on any arbitrary convention but on the moral law 
of mutual love and prayer, the unity, where, notwithstanding 
the hierarchical gradation of sacramental functions, no one is 
subjugated, but all are equally called to be participants and 
partners in the common work, the unity that exists through 
the grace of God and not through any human institution, 
that is the unity of the Church. 38 

Because it is based on the divine gift of mutual love, the Church’s 
unity flows from the inner assent of its members and forms, as it 

36 L 'Eglise Latine , 118. 

37 Ibid., 117. 

38 Ibid., 301. 
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were, a “harmony of individual liberties.” 39 This unity is not coer¬ 
cive in character but rather stands as the very condition for the pos¬ 
sibility of a freedom that is unhampered by the fallacies of 
individualism and rationalism. True freedom is never utilitarian 
selfishness but is a “moral liberty” corresponding to Christs com¬ 
mandments of love. 40 

There is no doubt for Khomiakov that the Orthodox Church is 
the true Church and, in fact, the only Church in the full sense of the 
word. Although he leaves the question of salvation for non-Ortho- 
dox believers to Gods infinite mercy, he insists that any eager and 
earnest Christians would naturally feel an inner desire to be in com¬ 
munion with the Orthodox tradition, or at least to right the wrong 
that the East has suffered at the hand of the West. 41 In summarizing 
the thrust of his argument, the conclusion of his third essay presents 
the reader with just such an invitation, eloquently couched in words 
from the Divine Liturgy of John Chrysostom: 

Three great voices make themselves heard in Europe: 

“Obey and believe my decrees!” says the voice of Rome. 

“Be free and try to make for yourself some kind of belief!” says 

the voice of Protestantism. 

39 Ibid., 288: “The knowledge of unity could not have been entrusted to discord, nor 
the knowledge of freedom to slavery, but both were entrusted to the Church whose 
common unity is nothing other than the harmony of individual liberties.” Cf. 
Khomiakov’s comment about the original harmony between unity and freedom be¬ 
fore the schism, Schmemann, Ultimate Questions , 63 (= LEglise Latine, 64): “The 
unity of the Church was free; more precisely, the unity was freedom itself, the har¬ 
monious expression of inner agreement.” 

40 Cf. L Eglise Latine , 260: “La liberty morale, telle est l’essence de l’intelligence finie. 
Cette liberty, c’est la liberte du choix entr^ 1’amour de Dieu et I’egoisme, ou 
autrement entre la justice et le peche.” And 280: “La mystere du Christ sauvant la 
creature est, comme je l’ai deja dit, le mystere de l’unite et de la liberty humaine dans 
le Verbe incarne. La connaissance du mystere a ete confiee a l’unit^ et a la liberte des 
fiddles; car la loi du Christ est la liberty.” See also 283-84, 290, and 299-301. 

41 See ibid., 86-87 (= Schmemann, Ultimate Questions , 68-69), and 186-87. On 
Khomiakov’s view of salvation outside of the (Orthodox) Church see LEglise 
Latine , 267-68, as well as § 2 of his essay “On the Unity of the Church” (Birbeck, 
Russia and the English Church , 194-95). 
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But the voice of the Church calls to her children: “Let us love 
one another in order that with one mind we may confess the 
Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit.” 42 

3. Khomiakovs Contribution to the Concept o/'Sobornost 

Khomiakovs view of the Church as an organic community of love 
has had a considerable influence on the subsequent development of 
Russian Orthodox ecclesiology. Most importantly, his position 
shaped the meaning of the term sobornost , which became a central 
concept for Orthodox ecclesiology and which has often, but not 
quite correctly, been attributed to him. 43 Although there is no lit¬ 
eral English translation for sobornost , its meaning has been para¬ 
phrased with words such as “community,” “togetherness,” and 
“collegiality” and is taken to center on the idea of “a unity of per¬ 
sons in a loving fellowship in which each member retains freedom 
and integrity without excessive individualism.” 44 

42 Ibid., 308. The phrase “Let us love one another in order that with one mind we may 
confess the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit” occurs in the Divine Liturgy 
just before the Kiss of Peace, see Casimir Kucharek, The Byzantine-Slav Liturgy of 
St John Chrysostome: Its Origin and Evolution (Allendale, N.J.: Alleluia Press, 1971), 
528 and 533. In his French pamphlets, Khomiakov refers to this passage four times: 
33, 87 (=Schmemann, Ultimate Questions , 45, 69), 187, and 308. 

43 See Nicholas V. Riasanovsky, “Khomiakov on Sobornost,” in Continuity and 
Change in Russian and Soviet Thought , edited by Ernest J. Simmons (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1955), 183-96; B. Plank, Katholizitat und 
Sobornost; Christoff, Introduction to Nineteenth-Century Russian Slavophilism , 137— 
48; Stephan Zankow, “Sobornost oder Katholizitat der Kirche,” Internationale 
Kirchliche Zeitschrift 52 (1962): 108-12; Slenczka, Ostkirche und Okumene y 133— 
49; Mary Grace Ritchey, “Khomiakov and His Theory of Sobornost,” Diakonia 17 
(1982): 53-62; and Todor Sabev, “The Nature and Mission of Councils in the 
Light of the Theology of Sobornost,” Ecumenical Review 45 (1993): 261-70. 

44 The Oxford English Dictionary , 2d ed., vol. 15, 903. The etymological roots of the 
word sobornost go back to the old slavic verb s-b ; ratox sobirat , which is composed out 
of the verbal root brat , denoting the activity of picking and gathering, and the prefix 
so- (“together”), and which thus means “gathering or bringing together.” The de¬ 
rived adjective sobornaja (“being gathered together” or “collective”) acquired in the 
theological context the meaning of “synodal,” “conciliar,” and “catholic.” Accord¬ 
ingly, the noun sobor (“assembly”) has also the meaning of “council” and “cathedral 
Church.” Sobornost , finally, suggests the state of being gathered together, but with a 
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The ecclesiological significance of sobornost is directly related to 
the fact that the traditional Slavonic version of the Nicene- 
Constantinopolitan Creed renders the phrase “catholic Church” 
(<KadoXiKrj eKK'Xrjata) as sobornaja cerkov. As this translation adds to 
the regular meaning of “catholic” the aspects of collegiality and 
conciliarity, its validity has not been undisputed in the West. 45 
Addressing precisely this question, Khomiakovs last essay made 
the attempt to defend the Orthodox interpretation of “catholicity” 
against the externalized understanding of this term in the West. 
The creedal description of the Church as “catholic” does not aim at 
denoting the Church’s geographic universality but at its inner 
inclusivity and unanimity. The Greek term KaOoXiKtj is based on 
Kaff oAos" (according to all) rather than Kaff oXa (everywhere), and 
thus the “catholic” Church “is the Church that is according to all, or 
according to the unity of all," that is, a Church of free and full una¬ 
nimity where all distinctions of nationality and social status are 
overcome. 46 Khomiakov concluded that in expressing exactly this 
sense of unity in plurality the word sobornaja stands not only as the 
correct translation but also comprises in itself “a whole confession 
of faith.” 47 

While Khomiakov himself never used the term sobornost as such, 
it eventually appeared as a translation for “ universalite ecclesiast- 
ique' in the posthumous Russian edition of his essays and from 
there found its way into the vocabulary of Russian Orthodox theol¬ 
ogy. 48 Subsequently, it has been associated primarily with two 
issues: (a) with the question of locating the Church’s teaching 

particular emphasis on fullness and inner harmony. See Anselm Bolton, “‘Sobor¬ 
naja Cerkov’: Notes sur les mots du symbole slave,” Irinikon 8 (1931): 61-64; 
Sergius Bulgakov, The Orthodox Church , 60-61; and Sabev, “The Nature and Mis¬ 
sion of Councils,” 262. 

45 Cf. B. Plank, Katholizitat und Sobornost , 23-31. 

46 “Lettre au redacteur de P Union Chritienne , 4 l’occasion d’un discours du Pere 
Gagarine, jesuite,” in L ’Eglise La tine, 389-400, here 398. 

47 Ibid., 399. 

48 The responsibility for this somewhat biased translation rests with Jurij Samarin, 
Khomiakov’s friend, who edited his works after his death; see P. Plank, “Parali- 
pomena,” 6. 
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authority, and (b) with the question of the inner nature of ecclesial 
communion. In the first case, sobornosts ignifies the Eastern Ortho¬ 
dox emphasis on conciliarity over against the Roman Catholic 
notion of papal infallibility and the Protestant tendency toward 
individualism. The truth of the Christian faith depends on 
sobornost, that means, it is never given to any isolated individual but 
to the communion of the Church as a whole. 49 Related to this claim 
is the second aspect of sobornost, which expresses the particular char¬ 
acter of community within the Church: the all-inclusive union and 
unanimity of its members in the spirit of freedom and love. This is 
the qualitative understanding of catholicity in the sense of inclusivity 
and unanimity (“according to all”), which we noted above. 50 

Sobornost in the second sense correlates the idea of mutual love 
with the idea of unity in diversity. The Church is one, but the man¬ 
ifestation of this unity is unanimity rather than uniformity. Indi¬ 
vidual uniqueness and difference are not denied but come together 

49 Cf. Sergius Bulgakov, “The Problem of the Church in Modern Russian Theology,” 
Theology 23 (1931-32): 9-14, 63-69, here 11, and The Orthodox Church , 60-62; 
and Alexander Schmemann, “Towards a Theology of Councils,” in Church, World, 
Mission: Reflection on Orthodoxy in the West (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1979), 
159-78. This position has, of course, attracted the critical attention of Catholic 
theologians, see for example B. Plank, Katholizitdt und Sobornost", Robert Murray, 
“Coliegiality, Infallibility and Sobornost,” One in Christ 1 (1965): 19-42; and Rob¬ 
ert R. Barr, “The Changing Face of Sobornost,” Diakonia 2 (1967): 218-32. 

50 See Bulgakov, The Orthodox Church , 62: “In ‘sobornost’ understood as ‘catholicity’ 
each member of the Church, equally with the assembly of the members, lives in 
union with the entire Church, with the Church invisible, which is itself an uninter¬ 
rupted union with the Church visible and forms its foundation. Then the idea of 
catholicity, in this sense, is turned inward and not outward.... In this sense catho¬ 
licity is the mystic and metaphysical depth of the Church and not at all its outward 
diffusion.” And Georges Florovsky, “The Catholicity of the Church,” in Bible, 
Church, Tradition , 37-55, here 39: “The life of the Church is unity. And of course 
this unity is no outward one, but is inner, intimate, organic. It is the unity of the liv¬ 
ing body, the unity of the organism. The Church is a unity not only in the sense that 
it is one and unique; it is a unity, first of all, because its very being consists in reunit¬ 
ing separated and divided mankind. It is this unity which is the 'sobornost*or catholic¬ 
ity of the Church .” This essay was First published as “‘Sobornost’: The Catholicity of 
the Church,” in The Church ofGod: An Anglo-Russian Symposium , edited by Eric L. 
Mascall, (London: SPCK, 1934), 53-74. 
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in complementary harmony. This unity is an internal and organic 
unity, which derives from the free consent of its members in mutual 
love and does not depend on the coercive force of an external 
authority. Love is central, for it alone has the power to unite with¬ 
out destroying either freedom or diversity. Sobornost , then, is an 
“organic union of freedom and love” (Berdyaev); it is “the liberty in 
love, which unites believers” (Bulgakov); it suggests “the organic 
unity of all in love and freedom as the essence of the Church” 
(Riasanovsky). 51 

4. Conclusion 

This review of Khomiakovs view of the Church as an organic com¬ 
munity of love would be incomplete without a reference to the 
place of his ecclesiology in his philosophy of history. As noted 
above, the organic and spiritual life of love, which constitutes the 
Church, is not the result of any human effort but forms a divine gift 
by which human beings after the fall are restored to right relation 
with God and with one another. The Church thus occupies a cen¬ 
tral place in Gods work of salvation and stands, according to 
Khomiakovs grand scheme of world history, in a particular affinity 
with that spiritual force in human history that represents the prin¬ 
ciples of spirit, freedom, and love, over and against the principles of 
a violent deterministic materialism. 52 For him, Christianity forms 

51 Nicolas Berdyaev, The Russian Idea , translated by R. M. French (Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1962), 162; Bulgakov, The Orthodox Church , 61; Riasanovsky, “Khomiakov 
on Sobornost,” 185. Cf. Bulgakov, “Problem of the Church,” 11: sobornost suggests 
“the idea of the nature of the Church as a mystical organism in which many live in 
the unity of charity. In that union the individual personality is not lost, but is related 
to others in humility and love, and this mystical unity is the supreme reality of 
Church life.” For a further discussion of the concept as used by Berdyaev see 
Bernhard Schultze, Die Schau der Kirche bei Nikolai Berdiajew (Rome: Pont. 
Institutum Orientalium Studiorum, 1938), 108-20. 

52 In an unfinished manuscript for a “universal world history,” Khomiakov outlined 
the idea that the course of human history, culture, and religion, is shaped by the dia¬ 
lectic of two opposed ideological principles, that of “Koushitism,” which represents 
the perspective of materialism and determinism, and that of “Iranianism,” which 
represents the perspective of spiritual transcendence, freedom, and love. Since 
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the supreme religion of freedom, in which the life of the Spirit and 
the law of love triumph over the contingencies of matter and neces¬ 
sity; and the Church is the place in which the reality of this divine 
life becomes manifest on earth. 53 

While not every theologian would necessarily agree with 
Khomiakovs schematic view of history, it is clear that his interpre¬ 
tation of the Church as an organic community of love has had a 
lasting influence on Russian philosophy and Russian Orthodox 
ecclesiology. The philosophers Vladimir Solovyov (1853-1900) 
and Nicolas Berdyaev (1874-1948) applied Khomiakovs ideas to 
the utopian vision of a universal society where all of humanity 
would be united in the gift of divine life in freedom and truth on 
the basis of love. 54 The theologians Sergius Bulgakov (1871 — 
1944), Nicolas Afanassiev (1893-1966), and Georges V. Florovsky 
(1893-1979), appropriated Khomiakovs position for their own 
interpretation of the Church, holding on to the centrality of love 
but adding a greater recognition of the importance of other theo¬ 
logical themes for ecclesial communion. Thus, Bulgakov begins his 
book The Orthodox Church by stating that the unity of the Church 
is patterned after the Trinitarian relation of love, i.e., the agapeic 
oneness of the Father and the Son in the Floly Spirit. 55 Afanassiev 

“Koushitism” sees matter as ultimate reality, it leads to a utilitarian approach to ethics, a 
rationalistic understanding of truth, and a pantheistic view of God. “Iranianism,” in 
contrast, sees God as sovereign creator of the material world and allows for freedom and 
love in human interaction and for faith as a deeper mode of knowledge. While most reli¬ 
gions are influenced by both perspectives, the final triumph of spirit over matter is 
marked by the appearance of the Christian Church. Still, even within Christianity the 
influence of “Koushitism” makes itself felt in the rationalistic and individualistic ten¬ 
dencies that characterize the Western Churches. Cf. Gratieux, Khomiakov—Les Doc¬ 
trines. , 68-78, and V. V. Zenkowsky, A History of Russian Philosophy , translated by 
George L. Kline (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1953), vol. 1, 189—204. 

53 See Bolshakoff, Doctrine of the Unity of the Church , 68-71. 

54 Cf. Vladimir Solovyev, “The Church as the Universal Organization of the True Life,” 
in Solovyov Anthology, edited by S. L. Frank and translated by Natalie A. Duddington 
(London: SCM, 1950), 101-4; and Nicolas Berdyaev, Freedom and the Spirit , trans¬ 
lated by Oliver F. Clarke (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1935), 330. 

55 The Orthodox Church , 1-5. On Bulgakov’s view of the Church see Slenczka, Ost- 
kirche und Okumene , 157—70. 
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draws particular attention to the fact that the Church, as commu¬ 
nity of love, realizes a unique synthesis of individual personhood 
and interpersonal communion that cannot be achieved by any 
external laws and regulations. 56 Florovsky, finally, points out that 
the love that binds the members of the Church together must be 
understood not as some kind of human effort or experience but as a 
divine gift, expressed in the incarnation of Christ and given by the 
Holy Spirit. True unity and true unanimity are impossible apart 
from the fact that God calls the believers together in love. 57 

For contemporary ecclesiological reflection, Khomiakovs view 
of the Church as an organic community of love stands both as a 
challenge and a resource. The challenge consists in the fact that the 
actual experience of life in the Church often seems to contradict his 
exalted language about the unifying force of love. Given the con¬ 
flicts and divisions in many congregations, Khomiakovs vision 
appears overly idealistic and otherworldly. Will it be possible to 
look beyond these empirical problems and difficulties to grasp 
something of the theological character of the Church that 
Khomiakov describes? 

At the same time, the dynamics of modern society have increas¬ 
ingly made the question of the relation between community and 
individuality an important concern for ecclesiological reflection. 
How can individual freedom be reconciled with participation in 
community? How is genuine communion possible for human 
beings as distinct and unique individual persons? Here, the tradi¬ 
tion of Orthodox ecclesiology, with Khomiakov as its pioneer, 

56 See Nicolas Afanassieff, L’fglise du Saint Esprit , translated by Marianne Drobot 
(Paris: Cerf, 1975), 347-72. On Afanassiev’s ecclesiology see Michael Plekon, ‘“Al¬ 
ways Everyone and Always Together’: The Eucharistic Ecclesiology of Nicolas 
Afanasiev’s The Lord's Supper Revisited\ ” SVTQ 41 (1997): 141 -74. 

57 Georges Florovsky, “Le corps du Christ vivant: Une interpretation orthodoxe de 
rfiglise,” in La Sainte fglise Universelle: Confrontation oecumenique (Neuchatel: 
Delachaux, 1948), 9-57, esp. 17 and 34. On Florovsky’s view of the Church see 
Peter A. Chamberas, “Some Aspects of the Ecclesiology of Father Georges 
Vasilievich Florovsky,” in The Heritage of the Early Church: Essays in Honor of The 
Very Reverend Georges Vasilievich Florovsky , edited by David Neiman and Margaret 
Schatkin (Rome: Pont. Institutum Studiorum Orientalium, 1973), 421-36. 
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seems to provide a vision of the Church that is of continuing rele¬ 
vance. Neither genuine ecclesial communion, nor genuine individ¬ 
uality, can be conceived of apart from the divine gift of love. This 
gift is given in the Church, which is constituted as an organic com¬ 
munity of love and thus corresponds to God’s own Trinitarian 
nature, carrying with it the promises of authentic personhood, 
freedom, and truth. 
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Origen, Demetrius, and the 
Alexandrian Presbyters 

Alistair Stewart-Sykes 

Early in the 230s, Origen, who was visiting Caesarea, was ordained 
a presbyter by Theoctistus. It was this action which brought about 
a final breach between Origen and Demetrius, bishop of Alexan¬ 
dria. The relationship had already been tense, but the breach was 
now decisive. It is the object of this article to suggest that Origen’s 
ordination was the cause of the final rupture between Origen and 
the Alexandrian church because of the peculiar role and status of 
presbyters in Alexandria. 

In recent years, studies of the Roman church have discerned a 
series of Christian communities of diverse origin, organisation and 
social status that only gradually come together to form a coherent 
and united church in the city. It would be easy to see the Alexan¬ 
drian church in the same light. 1 Quite apart from the Roman anal¬ 
ogy, there are a number of deductions that may be made, in part 
from Eusebius’ biography of Origen and in part from the more 
general history of Aexandrian Christianity, which would contrib¬ 
ute to the possibility of such a characterization. 

Firstly we may note that Origen’s course of instruction clearly 
went far beyond what might normally be understood as cateche- 
sis; 2 like Justin and Hippolytus at Rome in the second century, he 
was a teacher not only of catechumens but also of those who were 

1 As does John Behr, The Way toNicaea (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 2001), 163-65. 
A. van den Hoek, “The ‘Catechetical’ School of Early Christian Alexandria and its 
Philonic Heritage,” Harvard Theological Review 90 (1997): 59-87 likewise uses the 
analogy of Rome but overestimates the unity of the congregations there. G. Bardy, 
“Aux origines de l’ecole d’Alexandrie,” Recherches de Science Religieuse 27 (1937), 
65-90, contrasts unnecessarily the schools with the church, thinking them to be sep¬ 
arate and distinct, rather than part of each other. 

2 Eusebius Ecclesiastical History 6.8 refers to instruction of more advanced students. 

415 
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already Christians, and of those who were not Christians at all. 3 
Given the output of Clement of Alexandria, the same would 
appear to have been true of his teaching, 4 as would that of 
Pantaenus, who is described by Eusebius at one point as directing 
the “school of the faithful” and the “school of sacred writings,” 5 
both of which titles indicate that the curriculum extended well 
beyond catechesis. It is in the light of the apparent curriculum that 
Origens school may be seen as an independent school like those 
which characterized Rome, and that such a school was little differ¬ 
ent from those which previously had been found in Alexandria. 

Secondly we may note that after the death of Leonidas, his father, 
Origen enjoyed the patronage of an Alexandrian lady in whose house 
he dwelt, together with an Antiochene called Paul. An account is given 
of Pauls teaching, and of prayer within the house, which indicates that 
this was some kind of school-household, though, according to 
Eusebius, Origen would not join in prayer with Paul, on the grounds 
of Pauls heresy. 6 Thus further evidence is provided of an independent 
scholastic household in Alexandria early in the third century. 

Thirdly, the presence in Alexandria in the second century of Chris¬ 
tian teachers who were seen as deviant, notably Basilides and 
Valentinus, is an indication that there was a diversity of Christian 
schools in the city. 

Finally it is possible to understand Origens dispute with 
Demetrius in this light through the employment of Berger and 
Luckmanns distinction between an “intellectual” and an “official 
expert.” Here an intellectual is defined as “an expert whose exper¬ 
tise is unwanted by society.” 7 For these sociologists an intellectual 

3 A point observed by Clemens Scholten, “Die alexandrinische Katechetenschule” 
Jahrbuch jur Antike und Christentum 38 (1995): 16-37 at 19. For Scholten this is 
one of the marks of Origen’s academy as a philosophical school, since the presence 
of the uncommitted was one of the marks of the Platonic academies. 

4 So Behr, Way to Nicaea , 163-64. 

5 Ecclesiastical History 5.10.1. 

6 Ecclesiastical History 6.2.13-14. 

7 P. L. Berger and T. Luckmann, The Social Construction of Reality (Garden City, NY: 
Doubleday, 1966), 126-28. 
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stands outside society in a sub-society of other intellectuals on the 
basis of deviant views which do not serve the social function of the 
society; the official expert, by contrast, has recognition of his exper¬ 
tise within society and employs an expertise on behalf of that soci¬ 
ety Eusebius states that by the age of eighteen Origen was presiding 
( proeste ) over the catechetical school at Alexandria, 8 and that the 
bishop Demetrius had entrusted the task of instruction to him. 9 If, 
as Behr suggests, Demetrius had effectively taken over Origens 
school by turning it into a catechetical academy, 10 then Origen is 
being given the role of official expert, which he does not satisfacto¬ 
rily perform. There is certainly evidence for seeing Demetrius action 
in this light. Eusebius does not inform us immediately that the task 
of catechesis was entrusted to Origen by Demetrius at the point at 
which Origen begins teaching, but adds this in parenthesis a little 
later; so we may suspect that Origen first began teaching and subse¬ 
quently had his school recognized by the bishop. The distinction 
between intellectual and official expert probably motivated 
Demetrius’ objections to Origens preaching in Caesarea, 11 since by 
preaching in the assembly, as opposed to teaching in a school which 
is marginal to the society of the church, Origen would be taking the 
role of “official expert” rather than socially unattached intellectual. 
Demetrius’ stated objection is that Origen is not ordained, but the 
point of this is that he therefore holds no official position in the 
church. 

Some use of this characterization has already been made by Trigg 
in seeking to understand the breach between Demetrius and 
Origen. 12 However, Trigg’s account is vitiated by his confusion of 
two distinct sociological concepts, for whereas the counterpart of 
the intellectual is the official expert, Trigg confounds the intellec- 

8 Ecclesiastical History 6.3.3. 

9 Ecclesiastical History 6.3.8. 

10 Behr, Way to Nicaea, 165. 

11 Ecclesiastical History 6.19.16-19. 

12 J. W. Trigg, “The Charismatic Intellectual: Origen’s Understanding of Religious 
Leadership,” Church History 50 (1981): 5-19; idem Origen (London: SCM, 
1985), 130-46. 
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tual with a distinct social category, the charismatic, and contrasts 
this to the institutional leadership of Demetrius. The concept of 
the charismatic has its roots in the studies of church-order of Sohm 
and Harnack, 13 and enters sociology through the work of Weber, 14 
who is in turn indebted to Harnack. However, much as these schol¬ 
ars posit a conflict between the charismatic and the institutional 
bureaucrat, recent studies have shown that such conflict did not 
occur simply because the two groups exercised authority in differ¬ 
ent spheres. 15 Although the charismatic should not be confused 
with the intellectual, what both have in common is not the poten¬ 
tial for conflict with the institution but a complete lack of interest 
in institutional management. Although Trigg is correct in noting 
that Origens ideals of church-leadership are not represented in the 
leaders of the institutional church, this is not significant, as Origen 
is not concerned with the institution. We shall argue below that 
this situation is altered by Origens ordination as this has the poten¬ 
tial to turn him into an institutional manager. However, for the 
moment we may see that Origens social status as a socially isolated 
intellectual would be readily sustainable in a situation in which a 
lack of ecclesial organisation was characterized by the existence of 
numerous independent scholasticized Christian societies. 

There is, however, a distinct difference between Alexandria and 
Rome, and that is in the distinct nature of the Judaism to be found 
in the two cities. The synagogues of Rome were independent and 
often based on immigrant communities. 16 The same is not true of 
Alexandria. Not only were Jews in Alexandria mainly settled in two 

13 R. Sohm, Kirchenrecht (Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot, 1892); A. von Harnack, The 
Constitution and Law of the Church in the First Two Centuries (London: Williams 
and Norgate, 1910). Although von Harnack is deeply critical of Sohm, the funda¬ 
mental division between the charismatic and the institutional officer is accepted. 

14 M. Weber (G. Roth and C. Wittich, ed. and tr.) Economy and Society (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1968). 

15 James Tunstead Burtchaell, From Synagogue to Church (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1992) has been followed by numerous shorter studies by others on 
specific topics, following the same theoretical lines. 

16 See the evidence collected by Harry J. Leon, The Jews of Ancient Rome (Repr.; Pea¬ 
body, MA: Hendrickson, 1995), 135—66. 
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districts and, as a result, able to absorb such small immigration as 
there was, 17 but as a result had virtual self-government in certain 
respects such as the administration of Jewish law, which indicates 
that the community is tightly organised. In 12CE the Alexandrian 
Jewish community was put under the governance of a council of 
elders, appointed from the Jewish community, by imperial 
decree. 18 Even before this, however, there is an indication that the 
Jewish community was under some form of governance by council 
which implies that Augustus’ act was the empowerment of an exist¬ 
ing council of elders, for The letter ofAristeas 310 speaks of the gover¬ 
nance of the Jewish politeuma by 2 igerousia> or council of elders, and 
Josephus’ version of the same incident at Jewish Antiquities 12.108 
speaks of the leading men of the community. The difference made 
by Augustus’ decree is the substitution of the council for the older 
office of ethnarch, which had previously exercised these duties. 19 
Further confirmation of the organisation of Alexandrian Jews may 
be found in the report of Tosefta Sukkah 4.6 that the central syna¬ 
gogue in Alexandria held thrones for each of the seventy elders. 20 

It is widely agreed that the origins of Christianity at Alexandria 
are to be found in Jewish circles, 21 and that this, rather than a 

17 Jewish immigration from Syria appears to have occurred, as it is objected to by Clau¬ 
dius in a letter to Alexandria of 41 CE, published by H. I. Bell in Jews and Christians 
in Egypt (London: British Museum, 1924), 23-26. However, the tone of Claudius’ 
objection indicates that the immigrant Jews were readily absorbed into the native 
Alexandrian Jewish population. 

18 Philo To FlaccuslA. 

19 Strabo, quoted by Josephus at Jewish Antiquities 14.117, states that the ethnarch 
governed in the manner of a head of a sovereign state. 

20 For a discussion of the history of Judaism in Alexandria and further references note 
Esther Starobinski-Safran, “La communaute juive d’Alexandrie a l’epoque de 
Philon,” in Alexandrina: Melanges offerts au P Claude Mondesert (Paris: Cerf, 1987), 

43-75. 

21 See in particular B. A. Pearson “Earliest Christianity in Egypt: Some Observations,” 
in The Roots of Egyptian Christianity , ed. by B. A. Pearson and J. E. Goehring (Phila¬ 
delphia: Fortress, 1986), 132-56; A. M. Ritter, “De Polycarpe a Clement: Aux 
origines d’Alexandrie chretienne,” in Alexandrina , 151-72, especially 160—71. 
A.F.J. Klijn, “Jewish Christianity in Egypt,” in Pearson and Goehring, Roots , 161- 
75, should, however, be read with some caution, as it depends on assigning an Alex- 
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“gnostic” origin as posited by Bauer, 22 explains the prominence of 
gnostics such as Valentinus and Basilides in the second century 
Alexandrian church. There is a succession list of bishops provided 
by Eusebius, which traces the episcopate to St Mark, and although 
the tradition connecting Mark to Alexandria can be traced to the 
second century, 23 this is hardly reliable. There is, perhaps, a toehold 
of history in the name of the second bishop given by Eusebius, 
Annianus, 24 which is a Hebrew name, and which therefore coheres 
with other evidence of a Palestinian Jewish origin to Alexandrian 
Christianity. It is also interesting that Annianus is described as the 
first bishop of Alexandria, 25 and his successor as second, which 
implies that the succession list which Eusebius employed was 
independent of the Mark legend in its origin. 

Given the rooting of the succession that led to Demetrius in the 
synagogue, it is reasonable to suggest that Christians followed the 
Jewish model of citywide organisation. There is, moreover, evi¬ 
dence for this in the strength of the presbyterate at Alexandria who 
not only elected the bishop from among their number but appar¬ 
ently ordained him as well. 

The first evidence of this which we may note is that of Jerome 
who states: “At Alexandria, from Mark the evangelist until 
Heraklas and Dionysius, the bishops, the presbyters always elected 
one from themselves, and put him in a higher rank, and named him 
bishop.” 26 At around the same time, Ambrosiaster states that it had 
been the custom in Alexandria that should there be no bishop, a 
new bishop is appointed by a presbyter. 27 In this light we may read 
the statement of Epiphanius that there is no delay in the appoint- 

andrian provenance to a number of early Christian writings, the provenances of 
which are at best uncertain. 

22 W. Bauer, Orthodoxy and Heresy in Earliest Christianity (Philadelphia: Fortress 
Press, 1971), 44-60. 

23 Pearson, “Earliest Christianity,” 137-45. 

24 Ecclesiastical History 2.24. 

25 Ecclesiastical History 3.10.14 

26 Letter 146. 

27 Questions on the Old and New Testament 101.5. 
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ment of a new bishop in Alexandria, 28 which implies that there is a 
standing electoral college and field of qualified candidates, and 
may imply that the presence of bishops from without the city was 
unnecessary to ordain the bishop’s successor. Finally Severus of 
Antioch, in arguing that ancient customs may be overturned, states 
that the bishop of Alexandria was at one time appointed by presby¬ 
ters. 29 Although a Syrian bishop, writing two hundred years after 
the time he is describing, his statement that the presbyters elected 
clarifies the other evidence pointing to such a method of election. 

Telfer proposes, on the basis of a tale told by Liberatus, a 
Carthaginian deacon of the sixth century and on the basis of an 
account of Peters martyrdom, which contains an account of the 
appointment of Achillas, his successor, that the new bishop was 
ordained through the laying on of the hand of the deceased 
bishop. 30 Liberatus is speaking of an occasion when the succession 
to Alexandria is disputed, and the two parties each consecrate a 
bishop, each laying a hand of the deceased bishop on the head of 
their candidate, each putting on a omophorion from the prior 
bishop, and each then being seated on the throne. 31 This coheres to 
an extent with the account of the enthronement of Achillas, for the 
omophorion is likewise transferred from Peter to Achillas, whilst the 
body of Peter is seated on the throne. 

This report of Liberatus is, however, the only record of a rite 
involving the hand of the deceased bishop, and we may suggest that 
in a turbulent political situation both parties were attempting to 
legitimate their own bishop with reference to the prior patriarch. 

28 Medicine Chest 69.11. 

29 Letter cited by E. W. Brooks, “The Ordination of the Early Bishops of Alexandria,” 
Journal of Theological Studies 2 (1901), 612-13, and subsequently published in 
E. W. Brooks (ed.), The Sixth Book of the Select Letters of Severus, Patriarch of Antioch 
in the Syriac Version I { London: Williams and Norgate, 1902), 213. C. H. Turner 
appends a note to the article to the effect that the cheirotonia , (which may mean or¬ 
dination or may simply mean election) of the bishop of Alexandria was alleged by 
heretics in the apophthegmata of the Egyptian monk Poemen. 

30 W. Telfer, “Episcopal Succession in Egypt,” Journal of Ecclesiastical History 3 
(1952): 1-13 at 7-10. 

31 Liberatus Handbook (PL 68. 1036-37A.) 
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Nonetheless the evidence of seating on a throne and the transfer of 
the omophorion coheres with that provided by the account of Peter s 
martyrdom, as well as with later evidence. The later rite of ordina¬ 
tion for the Alexandrian bishop has the Gospel book being held 
over the head of the new bishop at the ordination prayer, and 
although there is no certainty regarding the origin of this rite, it 
may be a relic of ordination by investiture as opposed to laying on 
of hands. Thus although the report of the burial of Peter of Alexan¬ 
dria and the appointment of Achillas enshrined in the account of 
Peters martyrdom does not speak of laying the deceased bishops 
hand on the head of his successor, in describing the setting of the 
body of Peter upon his throne, and the transfer of the omophorion 
from the body of Peter to Achillas, his successor, 32 it indicates that 
ordination took place by investiture. It is possible that the rite of 
the Gospel book preserves a relic of the time when the ordination of 
the bishop of Alexandria was undertaken without the involvement 
of bishops from outside the city, and is a relic moreover of investi¬ 
ture as a means of making the bishop. This rite might readily be 
carried out by presbyters. 

All of this evidence implies that the presbyters of Alexandria 
formed an electoral college of whose number the new bishop 
would be elected and, moreover, that the electors also ordained 
their successor. 33 According to Eutychius of Alexandria, writing in 
the tenth century, the number of presbyters who elected the bishop 
was set at twelve by Mark and “Anianas” (Annianus). 34 Eutychius 
also reports in his Annals that the presbyters of Alexandria laid 
hands on the new bishop; this may be a confused account of conse¬ 
cration by presbyters, or may perhaps be taken to mean election, 

32 Note the discussion of this passage by Tim Vivian, St Peter of Alexandria: Bishop and 
Martyr (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1988), 47-49, who, whilst uncertain of the rite de¬ 
scribed by Telfer, accepts that ordination largely consisted of the transfer of the 
omophorion. 

33 So, likewise, E. W. Kemp, “Bishops and Presbyters at Alexandria” Journal of Ecclesi¬ 
astical History 6 (1955): 125-42, at 138-39, who is otherwise highly critical of 
Telfer’s article, particularly disputing presbyteral ordination of the bishop. 

34 Annals PG 111 982B. 
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rather than ordination. Although evidence from such a late witness 
is unlikely to be reliable, and although the number twelve has a leg¬ 
endary ring, it does cohere with the directions of the Apostolic 
Church Order that there have to be twelve men in a community 
capable of electing a bishop; 35 certainly the number of presbyters in 
Alexandria would not be large, and if presbyters are so powerful 
within the city this explains why Arius, a presbyter, should come to 
such prominence early in the fourth century. 

Thus if the presbyters of the Alexandrian church were so 
remarkably powerful, and given that there is a peculiar organisa¬ 
tion among the synagogues, we may assume that this group of pres¬ 
byters is rooted in the Jewish origins of Christianity in the city. 
Whereas synagogues were fundamentally scholastic institutions, 
the presbuteroi did not necessarily have teaching functions within 
the synagogues, but rather were patrons. Nonetheless it was possi¬ 
ble that some taught, as Philo informs us that one of the geronton 
might discourse in the synagogue. 36 Thus the evidence that Clem¬ 
ent was a presbyter, 37 and refers to teaching as a presbyteral duty, 38 
is not in contradiction to his teaching activity. However, as a 
teacher he was not under patronage but a self-maintaining head of 
a church with scholastic orientation. 

That the presbyters of the Alexandrian church were, like those of 
the synagogue, both fundamentally patronal and scholastically ori¬ 
ented in their origin may be illustrated from the terms used in the 
succession list used by Eusebius. 

He (Kerdon) was the third to succeed there after the first 
president (proeste) Annianus {Ecclesiasticalhistory 3.21) 

35 Apostolic Church Order 16. 

36 Philo Apology 7.13. 

37 He is described as such by Alexander of Jerusalem, cited by Eusebius at Ecclesiastical 
History 6.11.6. Although U. Neymeyr notes that this holds good only for Palestine, 
he is persuaded that Clement was likewise a presbyter in Alexandria. Note the exten¬ 
sive and balanced discussion at Die christlichen Lehrer im zweiten Jahrhundert 
(Leiden: Brill, 1989), 45-95. 

38 Miscellanies 6.106.2. 
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... Primus departed in the twelfth year of his presidency 
( prostasias) and was succeeded by Justus (Ecclesiastical history 
4.4) 

After Keladion presided ( prostantos ) for fourteen years, 
Agrippinus received the succession {Ecclesiastical history 

4.19) 

The word consistently employed here may mean the head of a 
school, or may be used of a patron. A teacher in the ancient world 
might be of independent means, might charge fees, or might have 
enjoyed the patronage of a wealthy individual. Interestingly, 
Origen, at various times, seems to have known all three, being 
under the patronage of the lady in whose house he stayed with Paul 
the heretic, and later under that of Ambrosius, having supported 
himself through the teaching of grammar, and having sought inde¬ 
pendence through the income released by the sale of his books! 
These leading presbyters, however were not teachers who enjoyed 
patronage, but were either independent, or were not teachers at all 
but purely patrons and householders. Although Clement is a 
teacher his presbyterate is an indication that, in keeping with the 
high social status indicated both by his name (which is that of the 
imperial gens) and the exalted audience which may be deduced 
from the social directives he gives, he was independent of any 
patronal control. As such he may have been recognized as one of 
the presbyters in the succession which led to Demetrius. 39 If this is 
so it would explain the exclusivist manner in which he describes his 
own academy, his insistence on its ecclesiastical nature and the dis¬ 
tinction which he wished to make between the “ancient” church 
and other schools. 40 That is to say, whereas others were under the 
management of individuals, Clements school, whilst independ¬ 
ent, is part of a federation of mutually recognized churches, a 

39 Cf. Bardy, “Origines,” 81, who suggests that Clement’s office as teacher and the 
characterization of his church as a school makes him marginal to what Clement 
himself called “the ancient church” of Alexandria, and Scholten, “Katecheten- 
schule,” 36 n 126, who denies that Clement’s presbyterate is any indication of office. 

40 See especially Miscellanies 7.92.3 and many other references at van den Hoek, 
“‘Catechetical' School,” 72-75. 
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mutual recognition which excludes others. When Clement refers, 
as he does on several occasions, to the tradition of the presbyters, 
among whom Pantaenus is to be numbered, 41 we cannot assume 
that Pantaenus was a recognized presbyter, 42 but we cannot dismiss 
the possibility altogether. 43 Indeed the probability is that 
Pantaenus was numbered among the Alexandrian presbyters. 

The situation in Alexandria is thus more complex than that of 
Rome. Whereas Rome had a series of schools and house-churches 
with no central control, Alexandria had a group of mutually recog¬ 
nized school-congregations alongside a number of schools that 
were apparently not part of this group. Thus as van den Hoek 
remarks, it is difficult to envisage any school which is not in some 
sense “independent” in this period, 44 but nonetheless independent 
schools might form part of a federation. The suggestion of this arti¬ 
cle is thus that one group of Christians formed themselves on a 
model of federation based on the synagogal organisation from 
which the congregations grew, whereas others had never formed 
part of this organisation, and continued in complete independ¬ 
ence. To pursue the synagogal analogy, when Origen states that 
Heraklas sits in the presbytery of Alexandria, 45 it is easy to see this 
in terms of the seats of the elders in the Alexandrian synagogue. 

It is from this patronal group that the episkopos arose. Again 
there is a hint in Eusebius succession list as to the date of this devel¬ 
opment: it is Julian, Demetrius’ predecessor, who is the first said to 
have exercised episkope . 46 This is coherent with the usage of Clem¬ 
ent, who at one point uses the terms episkopos and presbuteros inter¬ 
changeably; 47 that is to say, it is only in this period that the office of 
episkopos is being distinguished among the presbuteroi . So it is that 

41 See Bardy, “Origines,” 72-73. 

42 As does van den Hoek, “‘Catechetical’ School,” 77. 

43 As does Neymeyr, Christlichen Lehrer , 40, without proper consideration. 

44 Van den Hoek, “‘Catechetical’ School,” 86. 

45 Cited by Eusebius at Ecclesiastical History 6.19.13 

46 Ecclesiastical History 5.9. 

47 On the Rich Mans Salvation 42.4. See the discussion in van den Hoek, 
“‘Catechetical’ School,” 78-79. 
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speculation regarding Pantaenus’ departure from Alexandria, or 
that of Clement, as resulting from the rise of an episkopos from 
among the number of the presbyters, who after all elected, and pos¬ 
sibly ordained, the episkopos , is fruitless . 48 Both are presbyters and, 
although there is conflict elsewhere between the episkopos and pres¬ 
byters, because of the organisation of the Alexandrian church such 
a conflict does not arise. The conflict which comes about in due 
course is between patronal presbyters (among whom may be num¬ 
bered the episkopos) and the single remaining independent teacher. 
This has a degree of similarity with the supposed conflict between 
charismatic and bureaucratically legitimated officers which Trigg, 
following Sohm and Harnack, presupposes, and through which he 
understands Origens conflict with Demetrius, with the exception 
that this is a conflict which actually occurred; it concerned both 
governance and ministerial function, for those inside and outside 
the ‘ancient church” both made claim to governance and both 
made claim to teach. 

It is through the exercise of this episkope that Origens school is 
taken over and turned into an official vehicle for the training of cat¬ 
echumens, whilst the right to preach is restricted to those who are 
presbyters. During the persecution of Septimius, it appears that 
many presbyters and teachers left Alexandria, whereas Origen 
remained. On the return of Demetrius re-organisation would be 
necessary, and so Origens school becomes an official organ of the 
Alexandrian church; since the other “independent” schools had 
likewise closed it is relatively easy for Demetrius to take over 
Origens school as it is otherwise isolated; a Christian school not in 
communion with other Christian schools would be commonplace 
before the persecution, but on the re-organisation of the Alexan¬ 
drian church under Demetrius it becomes anomalous. Heraklas 
may have had a role in the recognition and subordination of 
Origens school. Later we hear that Origen committed the 


48 A speculation originated by P. Nautin, Lettres et ecrivains chretiens des He et IHe 
siecles (Paris: Cerf, 1961) 18, 140, followed by Trigg, Origen , 131. 
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catechetical courses in his school to the same Heraklas , 49 who sub¬ 
sequently appears as a presbyter, as head of the catechetical school, 
and as a bishop of Alexandria, who was clearly no friend of Origen. 
Whereas Crouzel suggests that Origen might have found better 
treatment from a former colleague , 50 it is also possible that 
Heraklas was imposed on Origen as an official act of the bishop to 
ensure the ecclesiastical orthodoxy of Origen’s teaching, or even to 
ensure that the “catechetical school” actually became precisely 
that . 51 Since Heraklas was a citizen and a member of the social elite, 
and since Demetrius likewise was of the patronal circle, it is likely 
that they were bound together in social ties more significant than 
those which tied Origen and Heraklas. For the fundamental con¬ 
flict between the intellectual and the official demand for expertise 
was perhaps exacerbated by the different social networks in which 
Demetrius and Origen moved. Numerous studies have demon¬ 
strated that intellectuals come from a diverse social background, 
and have greater social mobility than any other group, whereas 
other elites, including the managerial class, tend to be recruited 
from those of like background, and have a closed social network . 52 
Although Heraklas was of high social and economic status, he was 
recruited initially by Origen, and whereas we do not know the 
social circle of Demetrius, since it derived from those either exercis¬ 
ing patronage or of sufficient means to support their own schools, 
we may assume that it was of relatively high economic standing, 
whereas Origen was forced to accept the patronage of a person who 
also gave hospitality to heretics, was not a citizen , 53 and yet was able 


49 Ecclesiastical History 6.15. 

50 H. Crouzel, Origen (Edinburgh: T & T Clark, 1989), 23-24. 

51 Bauer, Orthodoxy and Heresy , 54-55, likewise reads the activities of Heraklas with 
suspicion, though he believes that the issues are doctrinal, rather than related to pol¬ 
ity or social setting. Scholten, “Katechetenschule,” 23-24, interestingly suggests 
that Origen had Heraklas teach the pre-philosophical curriculum. 

52 Note especially the studies cited and summarized in T. B. Bottomore, Elites and 
Society (repr.) (Harmondsworth: Pelican, 1966), 69-92. 

53 Citizenship was regulated by the letter of Claudius to which reference was made in 
n 17 above. Citizenship was available only to those whose parents were both citizens. 
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to move in circles as exalted as those of the Emperors mother, to 
gain an international reputation, and to bring about the conversion 
of Ambrosius. In other words, he had the social mobility that typi¬ 
fies the intellectual and had, moreover, an entirely distinct patronal 
circle from that of the bishop and presbyters of Alexandria. 
However, were Origen to be recognized as a presbyter in 
Alexandria, then an outsider is being effectively admitted to that 
closed society. 

Thus we may perceive that, whereas there is tension throughout 
Origens dealings with Demetrius, what is critical and causes the 
final breakdown of the relationship is Origens ordination as a pres¬ 
byter at the hands of Theoctistus in Caesarea. At the time of 
Origens ordination, Demetrius had already been bishop for 44 
years and if the electoral college is small, then the addition of only 
one member would be significant. Therefore the danger with 
Origen as a presbyter was simply that as such he had become a can¬ 
didate for the episcopate, and a member of the college that would 
in turn elect the new bishop, at a time when the bishop was aged. 
For this reason, when Photius states that the episcopal synod which 
judged Origens presbyterate is also attended by “certain presby¬ 
ters” we may reasonably identify these presbyters, as does Telfer, as 
those of the city of Alexandria that formed the electoral college. 54 
Origens ordination represented the election from without of an 
elector for the Alexandrian episcopate and as a member of what, 
despite the emergence of a bishop, remained a powerful presbytery. 

As a result of the transformation of Origens school into an insti¬ 
tution serving the Alexandrian church that concentrated on cate- 
chesis, in time the bishops themselves emerged from the 
catechetical school; so Heraklas, who had taught alongside Origen, 
succeeds Demetrius and Dionysius of Alexandria, who was bishop 
after Heraklas, is notable for having distinguished the authorship 
of the Apocalypse from that of the fourth Gospel on philological 
grounds. It is noteworthy also that the notice of the death of 

54 Telfer, “Episcopal Succession,” 3. 
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Heraklas and succession of Dionysius continues to refer to the epis¬ 
copate as the presidency of the churches, 55 which implies that the 
office in Alexandria was still understood in terms of the scholastic 
model in which it originated. The same appears to have been true 
outside Alexandria, for Dionysius states that on visiting Arsinoe, in 
middle Egypt, to discuss chiliasm, he called together w the presby¬ 
ters and teachers of the people,” 56 the implication being that this is 
a unified group. All of this activity, however, may be recognized as 
occurring within a narrow social circle and, moreover, as the exer¬ 
cise of an official expertise by persons whose expertise is recognized 
by virtue of the positions which they hold in the society of the 
Alexandrian church. 

Thus we may conclude by adverting again to Berger and 
Luckmanns distinction between the intellectual and the official 
expert. Whatever the intellectual power of Clement, he nonethe¬ 
less served the interests of the church through the provision of a 
program of education which took a person through the 
catechumenate and beyond. The independent schools, however, 
did not participate in the wider society of Alexandrian Christianity 
but were simply a series of sub-societies. Origens school, in the 
absence of a functioning hierarchy, originates as such an isolated 
sub-society. But when the school comes under central control it has 
to serve the society in order to remain part of that society; so it is 
that Origens academy is transformed into a catechetical school. 
This in itself would cause conflict, but the final and determining 
factor is Demetrius’ failure to recognize Origens ordination. The 
ordination is not recognized, for this would admit Origen to the 
electoral college, and in this way an intellectual of uncertain social 
status and with deviant views, which might be tolerated when the 
intellectual is precisely and only that, would join the managerial 
elite and receive recognition as an official expert. 

55 Ecclesiastical History 6.35. 

56 Cited by Eusebius at Ecclesiastical History 7.24.7. For some discussion see Albano 
Vilela, La condition collegiate despretresau Illesiecle (Paris: Beauchesne, 1971), 160- 
61. 
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Paul Nadim Tarazi, The Old Testament: An Introduction. 

Voi 1: Historical Traditions . Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 
2003. 197pp. 

Those of us who engage in biblical research and teaching from a 
faith perspective know all too well that both the academy and the 
church stand at the brink of a serious theological crisis. The former 
has been suffering for years from the arid excesses of historical criti¬ 
cism, which has left the Bible a disassembled array of various liter¬ 
ary units, like some machine that once dismantled no one seems to 
know how to put back together. As a result, the church now suffers 
a reactive backlash from a growing number of dissatisfied funda¬ 
mentalists who make assertions about the Bible that the Bible itself 
does not support, marshalling Scripture in support of their own 
privileged platforms, oblivious to what the Word of God truly 
demands. To be sure, many of us despair of this theological crisis, 
but all too few know what to do about it. 

With the recent publication of Fr Paul Nadim Tarazi s revised 
introduction to the Old Testament, this need no longer be the case. 
The strength of this groundbreaking volume is found in its refresh¬ 
ing boldness that, simply put, allows the Bible to speak for itself. 
Having devoted his life in service to the God revealed in Scripture, 
Tarazi parts ways with the main avenues of biblical scholarship, 
which for well over two centuries now has engaged in the ulti¬ 
mately futile task of identifying and reconstructing unrecoverable 
sources. Instead, Tarazi rediscovers the interpretive key for unlock¬ 
ing the biblical message within the corpus of the prophetic litera¬ 
ture, situated at the very heart of the structure of the Hebrew Bible. 

Tarazi does not ignore the fact that earlier oral and written tradi¬ 
tions existed and were handed down, but effectively demonstrates 
that following the Babylonian destruction of Jerusalem (586 BC), a 
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devastated community, inspired to make sense of what appeared to 
be a God-forsaken world, recast these earlier materials in the form 
of a remarkably coherent epic in order to explain why it was that 
things had gone so terribly wrong. The primary concerns of this 
community, the “Eziekiel school” as Tarazi refers to it, are concen¬ 
trated in its critique of human institutions—most notably, the 
monarchy, its supporting priesthood, and the city—in light of the 
universal sovereignty of God. This overarching theme also perme¬ 
ates the secondary prophetic literature known to scholars as the 
Deuteronomistic History (DH) and even the Pentateuch itself. 
Consequently, the traditions of biblical Israel must not be regarded 
as historical in the modern sense of the word, but rather as a kind of 
grand mashal , or edifying story, that despite its exposition of why 
destruction and exile occurred, offers hope only through a proper 
understanding of its exposition of precisely what not to do. 

With an eye toward the broader context of the ancient Near East, 
Tarazi observes that history writing in antiquity was primarily a tool 
used by the ruling elite for the purpose of extolling its own greatness; 
however the Ezekiel school, by contrast, effectively produced an 
enduring kind of anti-history, acutely critical of Israels royal and 
priestly ruling class and any confidence one might place in its institu¬ 
tions. Case in point, the so-called Deuteronomistic Historian (DH), 
whose “history” is known traditionally as the “Prior Prophets,” 
devotes a number of chapters to the exploits of nefarious King Ahab 
and his wicked consort, Jezebel, against the prophet Elijah. Elsewhere, 
the archaeological remains of Ahab s chief enemy, the Assyrian king 
Shalmaneser III, assert that Ahab had two thousand iron chariots and 
ten thousand foot soldiers, outnumbering the combined forces of the 
multi-nation coalition he led, and that this Israelite king defeated 
Shalmaneser himself at the Battle of Qarqar (853 BC). But the so- 
called Deuteronomistic “historian” reports nothing of this, instead 
telling his readers, in effect, that if they want real history they should 
consult the “Chronicles of the Kings of Israel,” a source that without 
doubt would have corroborated the Assyrian records of King 
Shalmaneser and boasted Ahabs glorious might. 
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Unfortunately, unlike Shalmanesers record, the “Chronicles of 
the Kings of Israel” remains lost to history, along with the “Chroni¬ 
cles of the Kings of Judah” and a few other such books mentioned 
in the Bible. Ironically, these writings were lost to history because 
most likely all they contained was (mere) history. The prophetic 
influence that permeates the so-called Deuteronomistic History is 
ever so much more than history in that, in Tarazi s words, it renders 
the story of Israel “in terms of sin and nothing else.” Thus, in addi¬ 
tion to its other merits, Tarazi s book effectively accounts for how it 
is the Bible remains a living document—not some artifact dis¬ 
carded on the heap of history’s dead letters, left only to be treated as 
such, but as Scripture, “the refused Word of God.” 

And so it is that the Word of God placed in the mouths qf the 
displaced priest cum prophet Ezekiel, the prophets Jeremiah, Isaiah, 
and the Twelve, comes barreling down the corridor of human history 
in the form of living, breathing Scripture. Especially crucial for pas¬ 
tors and teachers, one finds that when Scripture is read correctly, it 
never justifies or supports our own smug positions, for whenever 
we place our confidence in anything but God, the Bible suddenly 
turns about in our hand; it judges and convicts us. So with the pub¬ 
lication of Tarazi s insightful monograph one may now understand 
fully the New Testaments witness to the Older Testament, that 
“indeed the Word of God is living and active, sharper than any 
two-edged sword, piercing until it divides soul from spirit, joints 
from marrow; it is able to judge the thoughts and intentions of the 
heart” (Heb 4:12). 

— Nicolae Roddy 

Eugen J. Pentiuc, Long-Suffering Love: A Commentary on 
Hosea with Patristic Annotations . Brookline, MA: Holy 
Cross Orthodox Press 2002. xiii+221pp. $15.95 

A glance at the author s Selected Bibliography (pp. 215-21), shows 
the originality of Fr Eugen Pentiuc s recent Commentary on Hosea . 
For he includes not only the latest scholarship on Hosea, son of 
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Beeri, prophet of Yahweh between 748-724 BC, but also lists com¬ 
mentaries of patristic writers including Jerome, Julian of Eclanum 
(Pseudo-Rufinus of Aquileia), and Theodore of Mopsuestia. The 
special thrust of Pentiuc’s Commentary is to exegete the Book of 
Hosea by drawing simultaneously on both ancient Christian and 
modern scientific biblical criticism. It is a tour de force with many 
scintillating insights into the prophetic text. There is no equivalent 
modern commentary. Th <z Ancient Christian Commentary on Scrip¬ 
ture, Old Testament Volume XIV: The Twelve Prophets, published in 
2003, does not provide such a systematic examination of the text, 
and prints ancient interpretations of individual verses with little 
continuity or connection between them, or explanation of their 
underlying hermeneutic. Contrariwise, Pentiuc integrates the 
ancient with the modern elucidations into an actual exegesis. His 
work is a required reading for those who, with or without a knowl¬ 
edge of Hebrew or Greek, wish to understand the prophetic litera¬ 
ture and Hosea in particular from a diachronic patristic/modern 
perspective. It will be especially helpful to preachers. Fusing mod¬ 
ern science and ancient wisdom, Pentiuc explores the Book of 
Hosea in the words of the Christian scholars closer in time to its 
composition, and includes what is most essential and timeless in 
the patristic tradition. The final product is a unique synthesis of the 
patristic tradition with the best in contemporary biblical 
scholarship. 

This well organized and carefully documented work is divided 
into two main parts: Introduction and Commentary. The succinct 
Introduction orients the reader to the “Sitz im Leben” of Hosea. 
The background of the Book is placed within the expansion of the 
Assyrian Empire, fall of Samaria (721 BC) , and end of the Northern 
Kingdom of Israel, which Hosea may have witnessed. The develop¬ 
ment of prophecy in the eighth century BC is characterized by the 
writing down of prophetic sayings for the first time, probably 
owing to the threat and influence of the Assyrians. In this section of 
the Introduction is laid the groundwork for the Commentary by 
investigating the relationship between history and divine revela- 
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tion in eighth-century prophecy. For Hosea, God is active in his¬ 
tory working behind the visible phenomena/events. Eighth- 
century BC prophets like Hosea opposed the secular view of human 
history that had evolved in Israel since the reign of King David, in 
which Yahweh s role was relegated to the Sinai covenant. They reaf¬ 
firmed the view that world history is a place where God reveals 
Himself. From them emerged the novel idea that a foreign nation, 
Assyria, could be used to inflict punishment on Gods people. In 
the case of Hosea, his conjugal drama makes him and his family a 
living symbol of salvation history and promised redemption. 

Possessed of a strong historical sense, Pentiuc shows a consistent 
and well founded respect for the twin realities of human activity 
and divine revelation. It is the deep understanding of the historical 
and theological factors underlying the prophetic and patristic texts 
that makes Pentiuc s book such an enriching and vital contribution 
to the interpretation of Hosea. The patristic citations may be 
ancient and “precritical,” but their insights as culled by Pentiuc are 
“an evergreen cypress” (cf. Hosea 14:8), not unlike the biblical text 
itself, with which they form a close union. As beneficiaries of the 
promise of the Spirit of truth (cf. Jn 16:13), and zealously occupied 
with the study of the Bible as the oracles of God, the early Christian 
exegetes had many lasting insights into the text. 

Pentiuc concludes his Introduction with a discussion of the 
actual Book of the prophet Hosea: its structure and literary compo¬ 
sition; language and style; text and versions; and authenticity and 
canonicity. The Commentary to follow divides the Book into three 
sections: 1-3, 4—11, 12-14. A world expert in Semitic languages, 
who has discovered a new dialect of Akkadian, Pentiuc observes 
that the language used by Hosea echoes an “extraordinary inti¬ 
macy” between the prophet and his God. Based on the frequency of 
the “prose particles,” it is concluded that Hosea is writing prose- 
poetry or elevated prose. The original translation from the Hebrew 
by Pentiuc provides a vigorous literal rendering of Hoseas prose- 
poetry. Since the Masoretic text of Hosea has reached us in a cor¬ 
rupt form, the challenge to the translator is great. Even Jerome in 
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Bethlehem, when he translated Hosea as part of the Vulgate, found 
the Hebrew very difficult. Jerome also wrote a Commentary on 
Hosea , which is important not only from a hermeneutical perspec¬ 
tive, but also for textual criticism. Pentiuc displays his expertise in 
patristic Latin when he utilizes both works of Jerome in his Com¬ 
mentary. Following the traditional view, he seems not to question 
the unity of the Book of Hosea and its single authorship, and to 
accept the historical reality of Hoseas marriage to Gomer. 

A good instance of the exceptional value of Pentiucs work is 
found in the discussion of Hosea 6:2, which he translates as: “He 
will revive us after two days; on the third day he will raise us up that 
we may live in his presence.” Macintosh translates the same verse 
as: “In two days he will restore us to health; on the third day he will 
raise us from our sick beds that we may live on in his presence” 
(A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Hosea, Edinburgh 1997, 
p. 220). After explaining the reasons for his translation, Macintosh 
continues (p. 223): 

Where early Christianity is concerned it is widely thought 
likely that this verse was one of the particular scriptures ac¬ 
cording to which Jesus “was raised from the dead on the third 
day” (1 Cor 15.4). In fact, however, neither the New Testa¬ 
ment nor the early Fathers actually cite the verse as a proof- 
text and it was not until Tertullian that it was so used. ... All 
such interpretations represent later developments in the ap¬ 
plication and use of this verse and, while it is possible to de¬ 
tect a certain continuity in those developments, they do not 
constitute evidence in respect of the original meaning and in¬ 
tentions of the author. 

Pentiuc comments on this same verse, Hos 6:2, as follows (p. 95): 

What could signify the recovery or even the revival of a nation 
after such a short interval of two days? This sequence of nu¬ 
merals remains meaningless unless the text is read as a messi¬ 
anic prophecy regarding Christs resurrection: “two days” 
refer to the time the body of Jesus lay in the tomb and the 
“third day” points to his glorious resurrection. Writing to the 
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Corinthians, St Paul mentions that Jesus “was raised 
(<iyrjyeprai ) on the third day in accordance with the scrip¬ 
tures” (1 Cor 15:4), probably alluding to Hos 6:2. ... The 
Targum interprets the Hosean text in connection with the 
final resurrection. Yet, due to the polemic with Christian 
circles, the author of the Aramaic translation replaced the 
references to the number of days with his own interpretation 
(here, in italics ), He will give us life in the days of consolations 
that will come; on the day of the resurrection of the dead ' he will 
raise us up and we shall live before him. 

Pentiuc goes on to quote other church writers, and on that basis 
concludes that typologically this text (Hos 6:2) foreshadows 
Christ’s resurrection. He shows how the ancient Christian inter¬ 
pretation brings out the full meaning of the text, which is pro¬ 
phetic, where modern hermeneutics cannot. 

The Church Fathers, however, offer far more than a typological, 
Christological interpretation of the text of Hosea in the light of the 
new covenant, but show deep understanding of the problems of 
religious life during the last years of Jeroboam Us reign: absence of 
the knowledge of God (4:1), leading to apostasy, idolatry, and 
syncretism. The patristic comments on such passages are especially 
illuminating, because these phenomena were not uncommon in 
the world of late antiquity in which the Fathers themselves were 
living. Here the continuum of culture in the Near East and the 
Mediterranean from the time of Hosea to when the Fathers were 
writing lends immediacy and authenticity to their exegesis. After 
the end of antiquity these exact conditions will never again be 
duplicated. 

The writers familiarity with original texts from Hosea to 
Theophylact of Bulgaria accounts in part for the freshness of 
approach and vividness of documentation of the Commentary. 
Much is also owed to the author’s extensive training in Old Testa¬ 
ment and Near Eastern languages and civilizations at Bucharest 
University and Harvard University. Thanks to a rigorous scholarly 
methodology, and good formatting, the massive amount of infor- 
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mation contained in this compact volume is made accessible to the 
reader. (There are a total of 1,657 endnotes.) Very few typographi¬ 
cal errors mar the printed text. Through the clearly written and 
well ordered presentation of difficult subject matter, the specialist 
and non-specialist alike will be drawn into the complex life and 
times of the prophet Hosea, and begin to comprehend the depth of 
his portentous message. 

— Margaret A. Schatkin 

Robert Ellsberg, The Saints Guide to Happiness: Everyday 
Wisdom from the Lives of the Saints. New York: North Point 
Press, 2003. xix+219pp. 

“Her full nature, like that river of which Cyrus broke the 
strength, spent itself in channels which had no name on the 
earth. But the effect of her being on those around her was in¬ 
calculably diffusive, for the growing good of the world is 
partly dependent on unhistoric acts, and that things are not 
so ill with you and me as they might have been is half owing to 
the number who lived faithfully a hidden life and rest in un¬ 
visited tombs.” 

So ends George Eliots novel Middlemarch , with a moving com¬ 
ment on the books unsung and unnoticed heroine, Dorothea 
Brooke. Robert Ellsberg uses this passage at the very end of his new 
volume, The Saints ’ Guide to Happiness , to underscore the reality 
that canonized, celebrated saints constitute but a fraction of all 
those people whose holiness sustains the world. 

In 1997, Robert Ellsberg authored All Saints , a magnificent 
book of profiles of saints from all periods of history and parts of the 
world, some officially recognized by churches, many of them not 
canonized, perhaps to most readers unknown. I suspect a great 
many who devoured this contemporary classic read there for the 
first time the lives of some of the finest holy people of the Eastern 
Church in our time, not only Fr Alexander Men, Mother Maria 
Skobtsova, Nikolai Berdiaev, Fyodor Dostoevsky but also St Sera- 
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mation contained in this compact volume is made accessible to the 
reader. (There are a total of 1,657 endnotes.) Very few typographi¬ 
cal errors mar the printed text. Through the clearly written and 
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world, some officially recognized by churches, many of them not 
canonized, perhaps to most readers unknown. I suspect a great 
many who devoured this contemporary classic read there for the 
first time the lives of some of the finest holy people of the Eastern 
Church in our time, not only Fr Alexander Men, Mother Maria 
Skobtsova, Nikolai Berdiaev, Fyodor Dostoevsky but also St Sera- 
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phim of Sarov and St Tikhon of Zadonsk. Ellsberg knows his 
saints. In All Saints he gave us one holy person a day for the entire 
calendar year, providing a short biography and in some cases, selec¬ 
tions of that persons words. 

The Saints' Guide , though a smaller book, takes us even more 
deeply into the words and lives of holy people, but also into their 
very humanity: their struggles and experiences, most especially 
their imperfections, weaknesses, and wrongs, not in spite of which 
but indeed, through which, God helped make them into living 
images of his love. Thus, if one is interested only in the ‘cult of 
celebrity,” as we might describe saints who walk on water or fly 
through the air or are in several places at the same time or who eat 
nothing but the holy communion, perhaps such a one should else¬ 
where. Likewise, if one were seeking say only the saints of ones own 
ecclesial community, whether Roman Catholic, Eastern Ortho¬ 
dox, or Protestant, then one would have to look again. 

Perhaps some will be scandalized to read of the details of Doro¬ 
thy Days life, her common-law-husband, Forster, and their child, 
Tamar, and of Dorothy’s joy in bringing her into the world and 
raising her, without her father. Or of Dorothy’s radical commit¬ 
ment to the poor and to peace, passions which brought her into 
conflict not with Christ or the Gospel but with ecclesiastical 
authorities and the law. Perhaps some stories will be too close and 
troublesome, such as that of Cardinal Joseph Bernardins last years, 
his being accused of abusing a seminarian, a charge later retracted 
by the accuser, his slow and very public dying from cancer. There is 
Thomas Merton’s wild youth, in his own estimation, his unrealistic 
infatuation with monastic life and idyllic views of the spiritual life. 
Also there was his conflict with his own abbot, his critique of 
Church policies on nuclear arms, the civil rights movement and the 
Vietnam war, involvements for which he himself was criticized as 
being unseemly for a monk. In Ellsbergs pages we also meet the 
priest and writer Henri Nouwen and learn of the complexities and 
the difficulties of his life, his years as chaplain at Yale, the frantic 
pace of retreats and conferences which led to a nervous breakdown, 
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his last ministry as chaplain at the Daybreak community of handi¬ 
capped persons, in Toronto. Dr Martin Luther King Jr and Dag 
Hammarsjkold also appear, as do classic figures from earlier peri¬ 
ods such as Augustine, Benedict, assorted desert fathers and moth¬ 
ers, Catherine of Siena, Francis of Assisi, Julian of Norwich, 
Ignatius Loyola and Therese of Lisieux. We also meet lesser known 
individuals such as Donald Nicholl, Carlo Caretto, Walter Ciszek, 
Sheila Cassidy, and Ellsberg’s friend, Chuck Matthei. Dorothy 
Day, with whom Ellsberg worked in the last years of her life at The 
Catholic Worker in New York City, appears often. Although her 
official “cause” for sainthood, begun by the late Cardinal John 
O’Connor, is in process at the Vatican, Dorothy is quoted as having 
rejected the very idea of her canonization, and with typical vehe¬ 
mence. A taste of Robert Ellsberg’s fine ear for the earthiness of the 
saints comes in his noting that most enjoyed no mystical experi¬ 
ences or visions whatsoever, except, as Dorothy Day remarked 
once, “visions of unpaid bills and dirty dishes.” 

Here is precisely Robert Ellsberg’s distinctive gift—his ability to 
see and to reveal saints as human beings, creatures of flesh and 
blood, of weakness and valor, of fear and joy as well as sorrow. In his 
tracking of the saints’ wisdom, we are led through learning to be 
alive, to let go, to be still, to love, suffer, to die and to really see. 
Clearly, in these holy people of our own time as well as those of past 
eras, some readers will be offended by the humanity revealed. Yet 
here lies Robert Ellsberg’s singular gift in this book. He leads us 
across a bridge between the saints and ourselves. The gulf or dis¬ 
tance we all too often feel between the holy ones and ourselves has 
numerous causes. One, examined in Kenneth Woodward’s writing 
as well as by Richard McBrien, is that often saints are officially rec¬ 
ognized because they exemplify values and ways of living sanc¬ 
tioned by the churches. The “wonders” and miracles of certain 
saints’ lives likewise supposedly connect us ordinary people to the 
possibilities of extraordinary existence. A colleague once balked at 
the possibility of such as Dorothy Day, Thomas Merton, Maria 
Skobtsova, Alexander Men, or for that matter, Alexander Schme- 
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mann ever being canonized. Why? Well, we frankly knew too much 
about the textures and complexities of these personalities, their 
thoughts, their lives. In a word, they were too messy to be saints. 

Then most of us might as well give up on holiness, if mess were a 
prohibition. But we should know better. In the very actions which 
make us Christians, which incorporate us into Christ—Baptism, 
Chrismation, the Eucharist—the life of grace, that is, the life of 
God, is given abundantly to each and every one. Here too is the 
sense of “happiness,” as Ellsberg uses it both in the text and title. 
He means what is intended in the Beatitudes, in that impossible- 
to-translate mix of blessedness, holiness, sanctity, joy and more. It 
is what we most long for, yearn for most deeply. It is completion, 
fullness, union and communion in God and each other. It is the 
treasure buried in the field of the Gospels, the pearl of great price. 
And it is for us all! To paraphrase Sergius Bulgakov, speaking on the 
unity of the church, “holiness is something given, and something 
we must attain to.” Robert Ellsberg wonderfully shows us how this 
is embodied, in the lives, words and wisdom of the saints. 

— Michael Plekon 

Vigen Guroian, Incarnate Love: Essays in Orthodox Ethics. 

Notre Dame IN: University of Notre Dame Press, 2002. 
Second edition. xvii+239pp. Paperback. 

This superb collection of essays on ethics from the perspective of 
Orthodox theology and liturgy was first published in 1987. It was 
the first of several volumes Vigen Guroian, of the Armenian 
Orthodox Church, teaching at Loyola College in Baltimore, would 
produce. At the time only Fr Stanley Harakas of Holy Cross Greek 
Orthodox Seminary had published on ethics from an Orthodox 
point of view. As noted, a number of other writers have joined these 
two, most notably Fr John Breck and Fr Joseph Woodhill. While 
two new chapters have been added, the rest of the volume still 
stands up well. 

Vigen Guroians principle contribution, much like that of 
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Fr Alexander Schmemann, is to go first to the Churchs liturgy as 
the fonsprima of ethics, just as the liturgy is the Church’s theologia 
prima . He states it forcefully: we must see worship as ethics! This 
liturgical ground is thus enhanced by his examination of the escha¬ 
tological vision the liturgy imparts to ethical investigations and 
problems. Further, as he earlier inspected the liturgical celebration of 
marriage and family for the foundation of ethics in these vocations, 
he returns to the sacraments of initiation for the ground of Christian 
ethics, the giving of the Holy Spirit in baptism and chrismation to 
each new child of the Kingdom. I for one, look forward to his explor¬ 
ing the ethics of the eucharistic celebration and assembly, what Fr 
Nicolas Afanasiev understood as the core of the Church’s very being. 
Also of great value are Guroian’s efforts to show how Orthodox ethi¬ 
cal thinking always starts with the essential dogmas of the Trinity 
and Christ, as in fact all of Eastern Church theological work also 
does. The portion of this book which I think could have benefited 
from an additional essay, to update it, is that dealing with social 
ethics, particularly the challenge of Orthodox churches within the 
diverse, secular and rapidly changing American cultural context. To 
encounter more of his liturgical approach to ethics, I strongly recom¬ 
mend his Ethics after Christendom and Lifts Living Toward Dying 
(Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 1994, 1996). 

While there are hopeful signs of the assimilation, of the integra¬ 
tion of supposedly “ethnic” Eastern churches here into American 
life and culture, there are other sad indications of continuing resis¬ 
tance, even retreat to slavish imitation of ethnic ways as a means of 
differentiating, distancing from American society and life. There is 
also the continuing scandal that there is no real unity among the 
Orthodox churches in America. Guroian sees these as situations 
contrary to the very nature of the Church, tendencies which thwart 
the universal reach of Christ and his Gospel. Throughout his writ¬ 
ings, he has never hesitated to speak out against the contradictions 
and conflicts which are not only allowed to exist but sadly, too 
often fostered by church leaders. Since the disappearance from the 
scene of the likes of a Iakovos, a Meyendorff, a Schmemann, there 
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has been if not silence then extreme caution and hesitancy in Amer¬ 
ican Orthodoxy. Vigen Guroian is one of the bolder, courageous 
and honest voices in the Orthodox churches in the United States 
today. Read what he has written about his own ecclesial commu¬ 
nity: Faith y Church, Mission: Essays for Renewal in the Armenian 
Church (New York: The Armenian Prelacy, 1995). Most recently 
he has been part of the group at the Princeton Center for Theologi¬ 
cal Inquiry that has revisited the very basic questions in the search 
for unity in the Church and courageously invited us all to rethink 
ecumenical activity and its goal {In One Body Through the Cross: 
The Princeton Proposal for Christian Unity\ eds. Carl A. Braaten and 
Robert W. Jenson [Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 2003]). 
Guroian, along with Dean John Erickson, were collaborators in the 
Princeton Proposal and signatories to it. Vigen Guroians forth¬ 
coming essay on the problems of ecclesiology in American Ortho¬ 
doxy will be a challenge to what is a continuing source of frustra¬ 
tion, the lack of ecclesial unity here (7&<? Ecumenical Future, Carl A. 
Braaten and Robert W. Jenson, eds [Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 
2004]). One hopes that he would continue to address the situation 
of the Church among us, as painful and as necessary as this is. 

All too often, work in sacramental theology and the liturgy rec¬ 
ognizes the great contributions of Fr Alexander Schmemann. Yet at 
the same time, other creative work has gone unnoticed, sadly 
because there remains so much distance and ignorance of the East¬ 
ern Church by those of the West. More recently, studies by Paul 
Valliere and Antoine Arjakovsky, amongst others, have begun to 
remedy this. So too, the publication for the first time of an anthol¬ 
ogy of Mother Maria Skobtsovas writings by Orbis Books. Vigen 
Guroians remarkable offering of Orthodox Christian perspectives 
in ethics has stood the test of time and this new edition hopefully 
will allow more readers to encounter the singular, liturgical and 
spiritual approach to ethics of the Eastern Church. 


— Michael Plekon 
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Vladimir Tsurikov, ed., Philaret, Metropolitan of Moscow, 
1782—1867: Perspectives on the Man, His Works > and His 
Times . Jordanville, NY: The Variable Press, 2003. 207pp. 
ISBN 1-929-829-23-6 

The present volume, the first of a projected series. Readings in Rus¬ 
sian Religious Culture , contains the papers presented at a collo¬ 
quium held in November 2003 at the Holy Trinity Orthodox 
Seminary, Jordanville, NY. This gathering brought together repre¬ 
sentatives of the church, particular Archbishop Mark (Arndt) of 
Berlin, western scholars, such as Robert Nichols, Robert Bird, and 
Gregory Freeze, Russians from both sides of the Atlantic, including 
Vadim Liapunov, Nadieszda Kizenko, and Alexander Iakovlev. 

The articles, most in English, but some also in Russian, paint a 
picture of a man of the church fully engaged in the world of his 
time. Virtually alone among his contemporaries in the church, he 
positively engaged contemporary intellectuals such as Pushkin, 
Zhukovsky, Tiutchev, Gogol, and Khomiakov. At the same time, 
he remained imprisoned in the older, scholastic ways of thinking 
reflected, for example, in his “Catechism.” From the very begin¬ 
ning of his career, he was known particularly for his preaching, in 
which he showed himself to be not only a serious student of the 
Bible, but also a master of the Russian language. Two previously 
unpublished sermons are included in the volume as examples of his 
style. Throughout his tenure, Philaret cautiously strove to raise the 
position of the church vis-a-vis the state at a time of political insta¬ 
bility and upheaval in the Russian Empire. Largely for his inde¬ 
pendent views, he was marginalized by state authorities during the 
last years of his life. 

The renewed interest in Philaret is significant in light of the 
recent emergence of the Russian Orthodox Church from under the 
Communist yoke. As Russian Orthodoxy tries to find its way in the 
post-Communist world, it, too, faces the challenge of dealing with 
the contemporary world, with state authorities, with a western plu¬ 
ralism which is inexorably affecting modern Russian society. The 
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issues raised by this discussion are of importance not only for Rus¬ 
sians in Russia and abroad, but to all the Orthodox facing the chal¬ 
lenges of modernity. The participation of the scholarly world is 
essential to facilitate a dispassionate, historically critical and 
honest, conversation. This colloquium and the resulting collection 
of articles are, therefore, most welcome, and it is hoped that the dis¬ 
cussion, which has brought together all elements of Russian 
Orthodoxy, will continue and expand. 

— Paul Meyendorff 

John Binns, An Introduction to the Christian Orthodox 

Churches. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2002. 

xiii+270 pp. 

In the book under review, John Binns provides a broad survey of 
the Orthodox Churches by way of a contribution to the Cam¬ 
bridge University Press series, “Introductions to Religion.” 
Although Binns is himself an Anglican vicar, he is well acquainted 
with the Christian East and Orient and indeed with the Orthodox 
communities in the West. (In England, Binns is Vice-Chairman of 
the Fellowship of St Alban and St Sergius and a director of the Insti¬ 
tute of Orthodox Christian Studies in Cambridge.) He therefore 
brings to the subject a sort of detachment but, so to speak, not a 
sense of great distance. Binns has spent considerable time in Serbia, 
for example, and Ethiopia, so while he writes of the Orthodox as a 
non-Orthodox observer, he is nonetheless informed and sympa¬ 
thetic. It is noteworthy that in his concluding remarks on ecume¬ 
nism, Binns describes the flourishing of friendship and personal 
contacts between Christians of various confessions even as formal 
dialogue seems to have stalled out on many fronts. This basically 
describes Binnss own connection to the Orthodox Churches. 

One of the most significant features of the book stems from 
Binnss personal familiarity with what can reasonably be called 
exotic forms of Christian orthodoxy, alongside his competence in 
Greek patristic writings. This leads Binns to stress how mislead- 
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sense of great distance. Binns has spent considerable time in Serbia, 
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non-Orthodox observer, he is nonetheless informed and sympa¬ 
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dialogue seems to have stalled out on many fronts. This basically 
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One of the most significant features of the book stems from 
Binnss personal familiarity with what can reasonably be called 
exotic forms of Christian orthodoxy, alongside his competence in 
Greek patristic writings. This leads Binns to stress how mislead- 
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ingly simplistic it is to think that Orthodoxy means either the 
Greek or the Russian Orthodox Church. Binns calls attention to 
the wealth of cultural expression in Eastern Christianity by refer¬ 
ring regularly to the neglected Chalcedonian Churches (e.g., Serbia, 
Romania, Antioch) and non-Chalcedonian Churches (e.g., Ethio¬ 
pia, Egypt, Syria, and India)—and indeed the Church of the East 
(or Nestorian Church). It is singularly helpful for an introductory 
volume of this sort to expose its reader to the variety that is found 
within the Eastern Christian world. 

To further account for that variety, Binns also commendably 
includes Western Orthodox communities. Indeed, it seems that 
precisely the reason the book is given its somewhat unconventional 
name is so that its scope includes Orthodox Churches of the West 
no less than those of Eastern Europe and the Near East. Binns also 
describes in a rather more brief way the presence of Orthodox 
Churches in northern Europe (Poland, Estonia, Finland) and in 
East Asia (China, Japan). And for the sake of historical complete¬ 
ness, he even introduces several Greek Catholic Churches (e.g., the 
Chaldaean, Italo-Albanian, Maronite and Melkite Churches, in 
addition to the parallel Catholic communions of Greece, Russia, 
the Ukraine, Romania, Egypt, and elsewhere). 

The sweeping scope might be thought to contribute to confu¬ 
sion. But Binns dexterously moves through the material by describ¬ 
ing in the first instance the Byzantine Orthodox position on any 
given question and then flagging the distinctive positions taken in 
other traditions. This decision is in part practical, and it seems to 
me justified on those grounds: it is more than likely that anyone 
who would read a Cambridge University Press publication, would 
encounter Byzantine Orthodoxy before some other form of Ortho¬ 
dox Christianity. By the same token, the Greek Fathers are over¬ 
whelmingly more readily available to most Westerners interested in 
such things than are, say, the Romanian Fathers. So it makes a great 
deal of sense to begin with what is presumably more familiar before 
introducing what is almost certainly unknown. In light of Binnss 
vigorous efforts to disabuse his reader of the notion that an Ortho- 
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dox Christian must be either Greek or Russian, there is very little 
danger that the reader will mistake the books pragmatic presenta¬ 
tion of the subject for an endorsement that “real Orthodoxy is 
Greek Orthodoxy” (or some comparably silly claim). 

In exactly 250 pages, Binns addresses eleven key themes in one 
chapter each. The chapters are as follows: 1. Introduction: Identify¬ 
ing Orthodoxy; 2. Description: A map of Orthodoxy; 3. Liturgy: 
Where heaven and earth meet; 4. Doctrine: Believing in the Ortho¬ 
dox Churches; 5. Icons: Revelation in image; 6. Monasticism: 
Shaping of saints; 7. Popular piety: People, places and pilgrimage; 
8. Mission: Incarnation as proclamation; 9. Church and state: The 
dream of Gods kingdom on earth; 10. East and West: The division 
of Christendom; and 11. Prospect: A cautious reforming. This list 
shows that Binns is responsive to the fact that, for the Orthodox, 
practice is the necessary expression of belief. While the introduc¬ 
tion is theologically sophisticated, it does not gloss over the real life 
effects of adherence to a certain theological perspective. So ele¬ 
ments of politics, ethnography, and art history are present along¬ 
side explanations of Christological controversy and Trinitarian 
theology. In no case are these aspects pursued for their own sake 
and, in this regard especially, the book is a model of its kind: it is 
lucid and free of jargon. The reader labors under few of the authors 
expectations. 

Another attractive feature of the book is Binns s decision to “love 
his friends, but love the truth more.” He does not forebear pointing 
out, for example, that the image of a glorious Russian Orthodox 
past is largely fictional (unless, of course, one understands that 
glory to inhere in suffering at the hands of nominally Christian 
rulers no less than at the hands of atheist Communist or Islamic 
Mongol rulers). But even in pointing to these problems, Binns con¬ 
sistently maintains a charitable approach. Rather than adducing 
these misfortunes as evidence that some Orthodox people or other 
were utterly godforsaken, Binns presents them as tragic happen¬ 
ings that we must come to grips with if we are to appreciate the 
modern situation of the Orthodox. It should be noted that his pre- 
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sentation of non-Orthodox characters is similarly even-handed. 
He has no kind words for Western politicians who, for the sake of 
expedience, have encouraged destructive policies or turned a blind 
eye to the desolation of Christian communities (particularly in the 
Near East and the Balkans)—and who continue to do so. 

Binns writes with a pithy style and illustrates his narrative with 
abundant narratives. The breadth of the book is an enormously 
attractive feature and it compensates for the oversimplifications 
that creep in of necessity when one attempts such an ambitious 
project as introducing the Orthodox Churches in a single volume. 
(I would be remiss, however, if I failed to express my surprise at 
Binns s misleading remarks about the relative unimportance of ico¬ 
nography for the Oriental Orthodox Churches. One has only to 
think of the renaissance of Coptic iconography under the leader¬ 
ship of Isaac Fanous to appreciate that his categorical statement is 
hasty.) Another extremely attractive aspect of the book is the 
authors perspective. Binns writes knowledgeably, and often 
fondly, about the Orthodox Churches but he is able to maintain a 
critical distance that is salutary. As regards the books physical pre¬ 
sentation, it helpfully includes several maps, a timeline and eight 
pages of photographs. These features are very useful for following 
events that are often described very briefly. For all these reasons, 
this is on the whole a successful introductory volume. It is very 
welcome. 


— Augustine Casiday 
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